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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
{THE triennial election of the London County Council takes 
place to-day, and the general opinion is that there will be 
a considerable change in favour of the Moderates. A great 
number of good candidates have come forward on their 
side, including several Peers; the great landlords, who are 
alarmed, are quietly exerting themselves, the City throws its 
whole weight on that side, and the Unionists are for the most 
part, though not entirely, Moderates. On the other hand, 
the Progressives will probably catch many of the Labour 
votes. On the whole we wish the Moderates success, not 
because the Progressives have done anything very bad, but 
because they grasp at too much power, and betray at every 
meeting Oollectivist aspirations. Some of them would tax 
property out of existence without compunction, which means 
war to the death on thrift and prudence. 








Weare marching fast to the goal which we have always said 
democracy would reach, viz., Cabinet Government. On Thursday 
Sir W. Harcourt asked for the whole time of the House, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings excepted, till Easter, and although all 
Unionists resisted, he carried his point by a vote of 236 to 
221,—a majority of 15. This means, in practice, that nobody 
but the Government can initiate anything except through 
the cumbrous form of moving the adjournment, and private 
Members cease to influence the course of legislation. As 
everybody knows that the Government has no hope of carry- 
ing any of its important Bills, the House is sullen; but it is 
difficult to see where a remedy is to be found. The groups 
insist on the Ministry producing a sheaf of Bills, and if they 
are to be discussed, there is no time left for anything else. 
There would be, if Members would leave debate to the Front 
Benches; but they are all too “earnest” for that, and too 
well aware that their constituents expect them to be visible. 
The radical cure would be to make a population of one 
hundred thousand the electoral unit, thus halving the House, 
and squeezing out the faddists; but the majority will always 
resist that proposition. 


London has been still suffering all the week under the 
influenza, which strikes establishments with unexplained 
capriciousness. The Palace at Westminster suffers heavily; 
some sixty or seventy Peers and Commoners being “ down” 
with the malady,—including Lord Rosebery, whose attack 
was a bad one, and Mr. Balfour; and so does the Bank 
of England, the General Post-Office, the Stock Exchange, 
and one at least of the great railways. On the other 
hand, some very large establishments, like Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, escape almost entirely. The death-rate is not 
very high; but the disease has a spite against known 
people, and it leaves with its victims a liability to an 
astonishingly rapid form of pneumonia. The doctors have not 
yet settled its cause, any more than they have the cause of 
measles, but the“ caprice” of the pestilence points toa malarious 
origin, or to some defects in ventilation. The people who 





live in the open air seem to suffer least. There are signs 
that it is passing, but there is no security yet, and though 
the best treatment is exceedingly easy, being simply bed, it is 
also exasperatingly inconvenient. At Lord Selborne’s it is 
said all the usual inmates of the house were in bed, or fit only 
for bed, at once. 


Sir Henry Loch has resigned, and Sir Hercules Robinson 
has been appointed in his stead, as Governor of Cape Colony 
and High Commissioner for South Africa. It is said that the 
appointment has been made to please Mr. Rhodes. Possibly; 
but it will please no one else, or at any rate no one who 
carefully considers the principles on which such appointments 
ought to be given. Sir Hercules Robinson was, no doubt, an 
excellent Governor of the Cape five years ago, and is a man of 
high character and capacity. As we have shown elsewhere, he 
has, however, since his return disqualified himself from taking 
the Cape appointment. He is, according to the Westminster 
Gazette, chairman of the London Board of the De Beers 
Company, a director of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, and a large shareholder in the Chartered Com- 
pany. There is, of course, nothing in the least wrong 
in such commercial pursuits; and a man engaged in them 
might make an excellent Governor of Newfoundland or 
Jamaica. The possession of these large interests in South 
African companies should, however, preclude his being sent 
to the Cape. We very much hope that the matter will be 
raised, and strongly raised, in Parliament. It would be most 
unfortunate if the action of the Colonial Office were to go 
without protest. We trust, however, that before any such 
protest can be made, Sir Hercules Robinson will have him- 
self seen the impropriety of accepting the post for which he 
is designated. 


In a letter to the Times of Tuesday Sir Henry James 
makes some important statements as to the debate on the 
Cotton-duties. In the first place, he denies most positively 
that the Unionist leaders were the promoters of the motion. 
“It is the fact that the motion was never favoured by the 
Unionist leaders and that they never had any intention of 
making use of it for the purpose of attacking the Govern- 
ment.” Sir Henry James was asked to undertake the work 
of bringing the question before the House bya mixed com- 
mittee representing Lancashire interests, on which sat four 
Gladstonians and only three Unionists, but he only did so on 
the understanding that the matter was one quite outside 
party politics. This is, of course, the fact, but it does not 
excuse Sir Henry James’s conduct. He should have remem- 
bered that he is a Unionist leader as well as a Lancashire 
Member, and should have refused to lead the attack on the 
ground that to do so would be sure to cause misunderstand- 
ing. But, regrettable as it was, Sir Henry James’s action 
can be far more easily excused than the tone of his speech. 
His cruel insinuation that the Anglo-Indian officials wanted to 
tax the necessaries of the Hindoo peasant to keep up their 
own salaries may have been based on quotations, but that did 
not render it any the more justifiable. The speech, we 
cannot help thinking, is one which Sir Henry James must 
now regard with no ordinary amount of regret. 


Lord Aberdare, who died at his London residence on Monday 
last, was one of the few Liberal Peers who steadily adhered 
to Home-rule for Ireland after Mr. Gladstone had announced 
the great conversion of the Liberal party to that brand-new 
creed. As Mr. Henry Austin Bruce—a nephew of the once 
famous and witty Lord Justice Knight Bruce—he accepted 
the office of Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Cabinet of 1869, but found it hardly suited to his amiable 
but rather too easy character. In 1871 he had to deal with 


the difficult licensing question, and as one of “the range of 
extinct volcanoes,” as Mr. Disraeli nicknamed that Cabinet, 
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he was obliged to endure a good deal of very unfavourable 
criticism. In 1873, after the defeat of the Catholic University 
Bill and Mr. Gladstone’s resignation and return to office, Mr. 
Lowe was removed from the Exchequer and placed in the 
Home Office, while Mr. Bruce was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Aberdare, and made (for the few months which remained 
before Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at the polls) Lord President 
of the Council of Education. That was the last time he 
held office under the Government. He was an assiduous, 
sensible, and very courteous Minister, but he had hardly 
enough combativeness in him, either for the purpose of 
anticipating all the attacks to which he would be exposed, or 
for defending himself against them with the vivacity which 
makes a Minister’s personality felt and feared. 


On Monday Mr. Asquith introduced the Bill for terminating 
the Establishment of the Church in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, and for disposing of all those endowments which 
remained after securing the vested interests. He made avery 
short speech, deferring any defence of the policy of the Bill 
till the motion for the second reading came on. He briefly 
enumerated the provisions of the Bill, which were, for the 
most part, the same as those of last year ; and he endeavoured 
to throw a little moral enthusiasm into his defence of the secular 
purposes to which the Government propose to devote the 
tithes and other emoluments which they take away from the 
Church ; but it can hardly be said that Mr. Asquith’s achieve- 
ment in this direction was at all successful. He is not the 
man to impress us when he describes the institution of 
dispensaries and museums as a sacred religious work. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who, in Mr. Balfour’s absence, led the 
opposition to the Bill, did not follow Mr. Asquith’s example 
as regards brevity. He animadverted vigorously on Mr. 
Asquith’s refusal to defend the policy of the Bill, on the 
speeches in the country in which Mr. Asquith had admitted 
that Disestablishment and Disendowment could not bring 
home any sense of advantage to the Welsh people (which was, 
however, a low consideration (of which the Home Secretary 
disdained to take any notice); and he was very severe on Mr. 
Avquith’s assumption of a lofty religious purpose in founding 
cottage-hospitals and art-institutes. Sir Michael further de- 
clared that the so-called bitter feeling against the Church was 
chiefly caused by the jealousy felt of her influencein society, and 
that this would be vastly increased, instead of being attenuated, 
by Disestablishment and Disendowment, which, by the sense 
of grievance it would inflict, would impel Churchmen to cling 
closer to each other and to associate less with those outside 
the pale. And he further maintained that Establishment 
does far more for a Church by maintaining the liberty of the 
clergy, than any trust-deed can possibly do for a sect. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach dwelt impressively on the great 
disadvantages to which the disestablished Church would be 
exposed under Mr. Asquith’s Bill as compared even with the 
treatment accorded to the disestablished Church of Ireland 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. That Bill gave great facilities for the 
reorganisation of the Church after disestablishment, and for 
providing for her a sound financial position as well as an 
adequate mode of enforcing her ecclesiastical authority. On 
this aspect of the question there will undoubtedly be a great 
deal to say in Committee, and we fully expect that before 
the Bill leaves the House of Commons,—if it ever does,— 
amendments will be carried against the Government and 
against the angry protest of the Welsh Members, which would 
set up the Church of the future in Wales in a much more 
formidable position for effective rivalry than that which it 
would occupy as the Bill stands at present. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill was read a first time 
without a division on Thursday after a short debate in which 
Sir R. Webster expressed his indignation that no attempt 
had been made to answer Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s powerful 
speech, and Mr. Bryce replied in a very genial and concilia- 
tory speech, but one which, to our deep regret, was founded 
on the conception of the Welsh people being in fact a distinct 
nation in language, literature, and genius. As to language, 


so far as the Welsh use their own language, Mr. Bryce is of 
course right; but we wonder how many, even of the Welsh- 
speaking population, are steeped in Welsh literature. And 
we all know that a very considerable number of the leaders 
in Welsh politics have never mastered the Welsh language 








at all. Mr. Bryce seemed very desirous of persuading the 
House that the Bill is not intended.to interfere with the 
discipline of the clergy in Wales, or to interfere with the 
progress and prosperity of the Welsh Oburch after Dig. 
establishment, as it seemed to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that 
it would be likely to interfere with it. 


The Bimetuallists had a field-day on Tuesday. Mr. Everett, 
the representative of the farming interest, moved a resolution 
expressing alarm at the increasing divergence between gold 
and silver, and urging the Government to enter an inter. 
national conference for the removal of that evil... The drift 
of his speech, amid some absurdities, one of which we have 
quoted elsewhere, was clear enough. Previous to 1873, silver 
had stood to gold for two hundred years in the ratio of 15} 
tol. It was now 34 to 1. The cause was not the increased 
quantity of silver, for the increase of gold had been as great. 
It was legislation, and legislation could remove it. Mr. 
Courtney supported the same thesis in a condensed speech, 
which is worth careful study; and Mr. Chaplin descanted in 
his usual style on the injury to agriculture caused by the low 
prices resulting from the disuse of silver. The speech 
of the evening, however, was Sir William Harcourt’s; 
and is probably the clearest statement ever made of 
the Monometallist case. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
derided conferences which, as he showed, could not agree 
on a ratio; doubted if the nations could or would adhere 
to any currency agreement in war-time; and dilated with 
remarkable force on the danger which any change would 
involve to credit, and the certainty that England, the great 
creditor of the world, would be paid in silver only. After all 
his arguments, however—most of them delivered with an air 
of certitude—he found there was danger of defeat or of 
irritating Liberal Bimetallists, and declaring that a con- 
ference could do no harm, he accepted the resolution. For 
reasons stated on another page, we think him right; but he 
was a little absurd in stating that the resolution had nothing 
Bimetallist about it. 


The Chinese profess even now not to be afraid of total 
defeat. A correspondent of the Central News has been 
admitted to the Great Council, and has there interviewed 
Prince Kung. That statesman denounced the war as unjust, 
but stated that as China had been weak and her Generals 
incompetent “she must suffer.” He could not understand 
what Japan wanted, though he admitted she had become a 
great Power, but if the terms were exorbitant the war would 
goon. Heaven and the great Powers would forbid Japan to 
conquer the whole of China. He thought an indemnity 
of one hundred million pounds sterling a monstrous one, 
and said nothing of territorial cessions. This is, of course, 
all meant for the public, especially in Tokio, and does not in 
the least prove what instructions have been given to Li Hung 
Chang, who has recovered Court favour, but has not started 
yet. We suspect that Prince Kung and his colleagues will be 
a little startled when they hear what are the Japanese demands, 
and what are to be the guarantees for their concession. 
Everything will turn upon the latter point, for the Japanese 
will not trust Pekin one inch. Does anybody happen to 
know with certainty who is the present representative of 
the Ming dynasty? Is there one; or were the princes of 
that house all killed out? 


If Abbas II. really provoked the situation in Alexandria 
which we described last week, he has drawn on himself 
needless humiliation. He has not had a week’s enjoyment of 
his temper. On Friday he was compelled, probably by very 
strong pressure indeed, to resummon the Legislative Council 
in order to carry Mr. Gorst’s Bill for internal reorganisation, 
and to promise a decree, since published, creating a special 
tribunal, with Sir J. Scott at its head, and only one native 
member out of five, for trying all crimes committed against 
British military or naval forces now in occupation of Egypt. 
The Tribunal has power of life and death, can sit anywhere, 
and may in emergency dispense with forms. On Saturday, 
moreover, his Highness pledged himself not to remove the 
Ministry. The new Tribunal is a tremendous weapon in 
Lord Cromer’s hand; but it is believed that in its presence 
the agitation in Alexandria, which had become dangerous if 
only because the soldiers and sailors would have defended 
themselves, will die away, and the Ministry, existing by 
British interference, will take its guidance from Lord Cromer. 
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“The German Ultramontanes have virtually defeated the 
gevere repressive Bill proposed against the Socialists by a 
trick of marvellous adroitness. The form of the Bill is a 
measure to punish all who, in speech or writing, “incite” any 

rsons to attack the Emperor or the Army or property or 
the “ patria,” or, in fact, any civilised institution that exists. 
To this the Centre, gently smiling, agreed, but proposed to 
add similar punishment for any who condemn the belief in 
God, in the immortality of the soul, or in the religious 
character of marriage. All German Liberals, many of whom 
are perpetually guilty of these offences, are wildly excited, 
and declare that the clause ends liberty of thought altogether, 
while even the Government finds the clause too sweeping, and 
begs for its omission. Itis rather difficult, however, to show that 
the Emperor should be protected when God is not, and that 
property must be held sacrosanct, and not the immortality of 
the soul; and so the Bill, rendered palpably illogical, will, it is 
beiieved, be abandoned, or at all events deprived of its oppres- 
sive features. Humour of that kind is so unusual in German 
legislation, that it deserves to be recorded, more especially as 
the slight sway of the Centre towards the side of freedom is 
a characteristic sign of the times. The truth is, the German 
Courts are already quite sufficiently armed with repressing 
powers, and that the confusion made by the new Bill between 
discussion and resistance, would make the police virtually 
despotic. The Ultramontanes, of course, do not proclaim 
aloud that they are indulging in satire; but their leaders are 
far too acute not to perceive the immediate effect upon opinion 
of their own proposals. 


Prince Bismarck has made two remarkable confessions this 
week to some visitors from Leipsic. He had never, he said, 
been a happy man, the struggle of his early life having been 
too incessant, and the cares which accompanied his success, too 
grave to allow of happiness. The few minutes of real happi- 
ness he had enjoyed, would not, if all counted together, exceed 
twenty-four hours. The statement is of course an exaggeration, 
the Prince counting only the hours of conscious happiness, 
which are few for any one; but the statement coming from 
a man who has achieved such grand successes, is note- 
worthy. Did he ever care enough for a cause to be delighted 
when he had won it? The other confession is that he and 
his old master, the Emperor William, both preferred truth, 
but sometimes had to diverge publicly from it. “How 
hard that was for the old Emperor. He invariably 
blushed on such occasions, and I could not look at him, and 
turned quickly away.” The Prince does not even allege that 


he blushed, holding, we fancy, as he once avowed, that lying 


is part of the duty of a diplomatist. One does not blush 
when performing an executive duty ! 


On Wednesday, Lord Carmarthen moved the second reading 
of his Bill for restricting the use of pistols. After a dis- 
cussion, during which the Government announced that they 
adopted the principle of the measure, the second reading was 
carried by 204 votes to 85. The measure provides, among 
other things, that the vendor of pistols must take out a 
license, that each pistol sold must bear the name of the 
maker, and a number by which it can be identified. No sale 
can be made to any person without a license, save in certain 
excepted cases. Boys under eighteen are absolutely pro- 
hibited from possessing or carrying a pistol. Nobody may 
carry a loaded pistol in any public place without a written 
permission from the chief officer of police. Nobody who has 
been sentenced to penal servitude may carry or use a pistol 
for five years after his release, and nobody on ticket-of-leave 
may carry a pistol while his ticket-of-leave is unexpired. 
Possibly many of these provisions will require to be made 
less strict. We have no desire to see the people of this 
country disarmed, holding that it would be an injury to the 
manliness of the nation to accept the notion that the police 
must always be looked to for protection, and that no man 
need ever be expected to defend himself. Still, free pistol- 
shooting by boys, lunatics, and nervous incapables, is by no 
means a thing to be encouraged, and sensible and reasonable 
regulation should be welcomed on all sides. 


The London County Council have given London another 
public garden, and this time a very large and beautiful one 
in the centre of a crowded district. On Saturday Sir John 
Hutton formally opened the great garden in the centre of 





Lincoln’s Inn Fields—a piece of ground seven and a half 
acres in extent, and well replenished, as the Elizabethans 
would have said, with ample lawns and flourishing young 
trees and underwood. The buying up of the private rights 
in the Fields cost £12,000, but we doubt if £12,000 were ever 
better laid out for the interests of London. The children of 
Long Acre, Drury Lane, and the poor quarters adjacent, 
will now have a playground worth playing in, and the men 
and women on summer evenings somewhere to sit down out 
of doors and away from the din and the smells. Even the 
barristers on their way back from chambers on a spring 
evening will benefit, for they need no longer to be 
oppressed and made miserable by seeing the urchins 
playing drearily on the hard cobbles outside, or flattening 
their noses against the railings that shut them out from the 
pleasant greensward and the flowering trees. 


There has been a pretty little family quarrel in the once 
great family of Russell, which hardly adds to the distinction 
of that great name. Lord Ampthill began it by a violent attack 
on Mr. George Russell as a traitor to the traditions of his 
family, which was not seemly. Indeed, we do not know why 
the member of any family, however great, should not be at 
perfect liberty either to interpret its traditions in his own 
way, or even to break loose from them, if he will. Mr. 
Russell’s reply to his young relative was far too tart, and 
hardly worthy of a politician of so much experience, nor 
need he have posed, as he did in the Times of Monday, as 
a new Sir James Mackintosh, “abating and dissolving pomp- 
ous gentlemen with the most successful ridicule.” On the one 
rather interesting, but also perfectly insoluble, historical 
qnestion whether Lord John, had he still been living, would 
or would not have been a supporter of Home-rule for Ireland, 
we hold that Lord Ampthill’s view of the matter is much 
more plausible than Mr. George Russell’s. Lord John, as Mr. 
George Russell himself remarks, was favourable to four pro- 
vincial councils for Ireland, but the plan of provincial councils 
differs in principle from the plan of an Irish Parliament, and 
differs in the very feature which is the chief ground of objection 
tothat Parliament. Mr. Russell speaks as if the implication 
of the word “subordinate,” which the Irish repudiated most 
angrily as a description of their proposed Parliament, were 
actually secured by the nominal supremacy of the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, as asserted in the Irish Home-rule Bill 
of 1893. That was just what was not secured, and never 
could be secured as against such a Parliament. As Mr, 
Chamberlain very justly said, the Dublin Parliament would 
have been “co-ordinate but insubordinate,” and that was pre- 
cisely what Mr. Russell wished to impress on his Bedfordshire 
audience that it would not be. 


A curious instance of that mania for spending which 
attacks some of the newly rich has this week interested 
London. A young man named Tasker recently inherited a 
very large fortune in personalty—£700,000 is the sum reported 
—and immediately began flinging it about. He bought a 
yacht of five hundred tons; he bought a needless house, for 
he lived ina flat; and he began to buy jewels. Mr. Streeter’s 
chief salesman, a Mr. Rogers, thought this a most com- 
mendable taste, cultivated Mr. Tasker assiduously, and per- 
suaded him to agree to buy the “Agra diamond,” a rose- 
pink coloured stone; the “Hope blue diamond,” now in 
Chancery; and a quantity of other jewels, for which bills 
and cheques were given to the amount of £100,000. At this 
point somebody, probably some decent solicitor, woke up 
Mr. Tasker, and he resisted the completion of his bargains, 
first because his health unfitted him to make them, and 
secondly because, as regards the Agra diamond, there had 
been misrepresentation. The first plea was abandoned, young 
Tasker being more of a goose than of an invalid; but the 
jury, after four hours’ deliberation, gave a verdict which 
cancels most of the bargains. The Hope diamond is declared 
not purchased, the contract for the Agra diamond is set aside, 
and altogether Mr. Tasker avoids 90 per cent. of the 
liabilities he had so recklessly incurred. The Jadge said Mr. 
Streeter himself had nothing to do with the matter, but the 
story is curiously illustrative of the ways in which money is 
squandered—and made—in London to-day. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 105. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION, 


N the whole, after careful reflection, we are inclined 
to advise our London readers to support the 
Moderate candidates for the London County Council. 
We give our reasons below, but will premise by saying 
that we are rather sorry to give them. Upon one point 
at least we agree with the Municipal Progressives, namely, 
that if London is to be well governed, it is better not to 
go back to the old system of vestries, too numerous to be 
watched, too obscure to be visible, and too local to devise 
or carry out any considerable plans. We wish London to 
be governed with dignity as well as governed well, and so 
wishing, prefer a single corporation with great powers 
and great responsibilities, and only delegating some of 
its authority to subordinate bodies, to a congeries of 
glorified vestries tied together by a glorified Commis- 
sion of Streets and Sewers. We understand Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position very well, and the additional 
life his idea of ten boroughs might impart to our huge 
disjointed parishes ; but on the whole, we would continue 
and extend the experiment of managing London through 
a single Council. Its worst feature, its practice of 
administering through invisible committees instead of 
visible and paid Controllers appointed and removable like 
Cabinet Ministers, may be altered yet, and its best 
feature, the immense attention it excites, would disappear 
if its position were seriously impaired. As we support 
the Council, we of course support the absorption 
of the City Corporation in it, as we cannot see the 
slightest reason for gutting London of the greatest and 
strongest body of Conservative feeling within it, or 
for wasting Metropolitan property on a bit of the 
Metropolis, or for refusing to the County Council the 
ancient buildings, establishments, and revenues not raised 
by taxation, which would at once invest it with some- 
thing of historic dignity and traditional feeling. In that 
project we are with the Progressives; and one or two of 
their other designs awake in our minds no animosity. We 
do not see any reason why they should not manage the 
supply of water and gas, and electricity and tramcars, and 
if they like, cemeteries and funerals, if only they will con- 
sent to take over the existing interests at a fair rate,—the 
rate a willing buyer would give to a willing seller. 
London wants income badly, not derived from rates; 
and if it can get it as other cities do, by monopolising 
such businesses as interfere with the streets, that is 
an expedient way of levying revenue. Nor are we 
greatly frightened about the expense of the central 
government. Civilisation is an expensive luxury; we 
cannot have the “amenities” proper to a capital with- 
out paying for them; and we are not sure that the 
jobs of small municipalities would not cost as much in 
the aggregate as the dreams of the xsthetic members 
of the larger body. We have a good deal of 
reliance on the healthy meanness of ratepayers, and 
very much doubt whether small municipalities would 
not practise the London form of financial oppression, the 
constant increase of assessments upon houses which are 
rather falling than increasing in value, just as readily as 
the Central Council, and with less check from the influence 
of general opinion. You can, at all events, scold at a 
County Councillor if you can do nothing else to him, and 
scolding at him is like scolding at a dog, which does at 
least produce a depression of the tail, whereas scolding at 
a vestryman is like scolding at a pig, and produces 
nothing but grunts. We shall get income for London 
before long, if we have to put back the corn and coal 
duties, or put a halfpenny a pound on salt; and if we do 
not, why, if the money is only well spent, a penny or 
two on the rates will not ruin the richest body of 
citizens in the world. We are bound to add that the 
Council so far has done its executive work remarkably 
well, that it has a most healthy appetite for making open 
spaces, and that we believe if it were given power it would 
hang all jerry-builders and dishonest plumbers with most 
commendable pitilessness and rapidity. 
Nevertheless, we advise our readers to vote for the 
Moderate candidates. We believe they will do all the work 


of their effecting great economies is an amiable delusion 

for nobody ever cheapens honest municipal government: 
—and that they will rid the Metropolis of a very serious 
danger. We dread the tone of the Progressives, From 
the moment they acquired power they have set before 
themselves the ideal of turning the County Council into 
a Collectivist Parliament for London, which should tax 
the well-to-do ad libitum in order to try some great Col- 
lectivist experiments. Fhey have wished, if they only 
could, to make all expenditure fall on the owners of pro- 
perty—that is, in other words, to punish thrift and 
money-making ; and they have desired to spend money. 
on magnificent “ improvements” which are not neces. 
sary to the citizens, and would produce no result 
beyond attracting new hundreds of thousands to London 
to carry out the necessary works. They have shown an 
inordinate eagerness to pit themselves against Parliament 
—as in their refusal to improve any street until Parliament 
had accepted their view of betterment, and in their mad 
resolve, only stopped by Lord Rosebery, to locate them- 
selves in Westminster—and to accumulate behind them an 

enormous mass, armies in fact, of policemen, navvies, 

workmen and servants, until they were almost as strong 
as the Executive Government. They have talked Com- 

munism, or rather, Collectivism, till they have made its: 

advocates a party in the State; and they have so raised 

wages, that there is danger, if their projects are sanc- 

tioned, not only of a huge Debt, which perhaps, with the 

wonderful credit of London, might not matter, but of 

attracting to London, already dangerously large, a per- 

ceptible fraction of the insufficient labour now left in the 

country districts. They have, in fact, betrayed the wish 

to revolutionise many of the conditions of our civilisation 

by vast experiments which, if made at all, ought to be 

made only by the State, or at all events, by a body which 

the citizens can watch, instead of by a Council hidden up ina. 
series of invisible Committees. They have, in short, tried to 

make of themselves, in appearance at all events, a 
revolutionary force, and thus among other things to 
“ capture” London permanently through the multitude of 
their paid voters for the Liberal party. Even if we admit 
—as we should admit heartily—that many of these ideas 
have been defended only as abstract propositions, and 
that the Collectivists in the Council have talked much 
more wildly than they have acted, still the Pro- 
gressives have betrayed dangerous proclivities from 
which the Moderates would be comparatively free. 

If the Progressives are returned with a fresh majority, 

they would consider that London as a whole had 

endorsed their policy, and they would dash forward 

still more recklessly until we might, after no long in- 

terval, find that ‘‘ London” commanded the casting vote 

in Parliament, and had therefore to a great extent made 

itself a Kingdom within a Kingdom, almost independent 

of the national will. That is not a prospect to which 

Unionists can look forward with equanimity; and we 

think, therefore, that they should trouble themselves to 

vote at this election, and to vote on the Moderate side. 

The Progressives require a check, if only to take some of 

their elation out of them, and reduce them to that state of 

mind in which Englishmen best like to see business done, 

the state in which men do great things as portions of the 

day’s work, and leave dreams to those who are lazy, or 

who have no sufficient work to occupy their brains. 

We will end with a kindly word for the party which, 
though we agree with some of its plans, we feel upon the 
whole bound, especially in this election, to oppose. We 
see a great many allusions to “Tammany” in the dis- 
cussion about this election; but we must say that if the 
word is used to imply corruption, we think it decidedly 
unfair. The Progressives are eager, too eager, for more 
power, and so anxious to carry out great dreams, that they 
are positively thirsty for more revenue, and would, if they 
could, force the hand of Parliament by getting heavily into 
debt ; but of corruption we believe they have been entirely 
clean. One sees statements, probably true, that they have 
wasted money by a mulish perseverance in litigation, in 
order, we fancy, to establish their right of surtaxing the 
rich; and they have been too contemptuous of warnings as to 
the cost of some of their experiments with proclaimed dis- 
tricts. They have, in fact, on one or two occasions shown the 
grand folly of inexperience, the belief that every nuisance 
can be got rid of if you will only charge at it with head down 





the Progressives do very much in the same way, will not 
spend a penny more in the pound in doing it—that notion 


and eyes shut. But we have not seen reasonto believe in any 
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son whatever, have heard no talk of commissions, 
ry ge believe that anybody has been warned of 
clearances in time to make a profit. Nor can we see any 
4 priori reason why Progressives, who are idealogues, 
should be more corrupt than Moderates, who are 
sensible men. The latter may be the richer men, 
but our impression about municipal jobbery is that 
this makes little difference, and that illicit commis- 
sions go mainly into the pockets of a medium class 
who have made some money and wish to make some 
more. We believe both parties to the contest to be 
ereditably clean of corruption—though we Wish the 
control of music-halls did not put such temptations in the 
way of future Councillors—and are sure that if corruption 
is ever detected among the nominees, the Council, what- 
over its party colour, will expel and prosecute with rigour. 
We may see the political methods of Tammany Hall in 
London yet; but till there is much more degeneracy, we 
think we shall keep clear of votes given for cash received, 
or appointments made on an understanding as to the first 


year’s pay. 





THE NEW GOVERNOR OF THE CAPE. 


T is with no small measure of regret that we note the 
announcement that the new Governor of the Cape 

and High Commissioner for South Africa is to be Sir 
Hercules Robinson. That regret is not due to any per- 
sonal disqualifications on the part of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, or to any dissatisfaction with his former tenure of office 
at Cape Town. We object, and object most strongly, to the 
appointment on the sound and safe rule that such appoint- 
ments should never be held by persons whose material and 
pecuniary interests are in any way mixed up with and 
involved in the public interests with which they will be 
obliged to deal. It is this rule that in England forbids a 
Judge to try any action connected with a company in which 
he holds shares, and which in India prevents the civil ser- 
vants from holding land or engaging in any commercial 
transactions and investments which might seem to the 
natives to influence their judgment. According to this prin- 
ciple, Judges and Governors are trustees, and must not be 
interested in the subject of their trust. No doubt the 
majority of governing Englishmen would not consciously 
be in the very least deflected from the path of duty by being, 
or having been at one time, interested pecuniarily in the 
subject-matter of their public trusts. But this does not 
affect the salutary nature of the rule. Depend upon it, if 
we once break that rule on any large scale, the English 
Empire will break with it. This or that individual may 
be proof against the bias of material interest, but mankind 
in general is not. The cynical attitude in regard to men’s 
dealings with matters that in any way touch their 
private interests, is the only safe one to adopt. But 
in effect, the appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson 
as Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner for 
South Africa, is an infringement of the spirit of this 
rule. At present South Africa is a welter of joint-stock 
companies, and there, more than anywhere else in the 
world, finance and politics join hands, and public affairs 
are affected by commercial interests. Under these circum- 
stances can it be wise, can it be right, to send to South 
Africa a man who is so closely connected with the com- 
mercial and financial affairs of South Africa as Sir 
Hercules Robinson? We have it on the authority of 
the Westminster Gazette that “Sir Hercules Robinson, 
since severing his official connection with Cape Colony, 
has been chairman of the London Board of the De Beers 
Company, a director of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, and a considerable shareholder in the Chartered 
Company.” Now can any thinking person believe that it 
will conduce to an independent and satisfactory settlement 
of South African problems to have as High Commissioner 
a man so steeped in South African finance? We do not 
wish to suggest for 1 moment that the undertakings 
which Sir Hercules Robinson has helped to control 
are anything but sound and honourably conducted con- 
cerns, and we are perfectly certain that Sir Hercules 
Robinson himself has never acted except in the most 
honourable and proper manner in regard to them. But 
the perfect commercial rectitude of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
both in action and intention, is not the point. The 
question is,—Can Sir Hercules Robinson, even if he 


(as the Westminster Gazette declares he will) resigns his 


connection with the De Beers Company, the Standard 
Bank, and the Chartered Company, hold the balance as 
fairly, and also seem to hold it as fairly—for this is also 
necessary—as a man free from all the prepossessions, 
interests, prejudices, and unconscious deflections of mind, 
which must attach to a person who has occupied 
such a financial position as that occupied by Sis 
Hercules Robinson since he returned home? The mere 
resigning of directorships and selling of shares is not 
enough. The bent obtained by having held them 
must continue, even if Sir Hercules Robinson were to 
pledge himself never to return to the fold of South 
African finance. Clearly Sir Hercules Robinson could 
not take up so firm and independent a position, in 
regard to South Africa, as a man who had never been 
held by the financial ligaments we have indicated. It 
must surely be admitted on all sides that an ex-Governor of 
an Indian Presidency, or some other person devoid of South 
African connections, would have been a far more satis- 
factory choice. Dozens of such men must be procurable, 
yet the Colonial Office must needs appoint a man who had 
rendered himself totally ineligible for a South African 
post. Ina word, Lord Ripon or Lord Rosebery, which- 
ever it was, has chosen the one man among the possible 
candidates who had become, by his pursuits and interests, 
disqualified for the office. One has only to think of the 
situation that exists in South Africa and of the duties of 
the Governor and High Commissioner to realise that we 
have not exaggerated the importance of the matter with 
which we are dealing. It is the business of the High 
Commissioner, in the first place, to represent the Home 
Government, and to give proper weight in arriving at 
important decisions to the interests of the Empire as a 
whole. Concurrently he has, while acting as Governor 
of the Cape, to consider the interests and rights of 
British South Africa generally, and to give fair-play 
to Natal, the Protectorates, and the Native reserves 
which lie embedded in the great stretch of territory 
under his rule. Again, he has to see that the Chartered 
Company and the other great commercial undertakings 
that have their headquarters in South Africa, do not over- 
ride either the interests of the plain non-capitalist settlers 
or of the natives. Lastly, he has to keep his eye on the 
Dutch Republics within our boundaries, and on the foreign 
Powers who are our neighbours, and to see that in any 
arrangements made with them the wider interests of the 
Empire and the future of South Africa are not sacrificed 
to the immediate needs of an imperious commercial policy. 
This rough sketch of the High Commissioner’s duties ind1- 
cates the cardinal fact of the South African situation. 
Several elements are at work which, though not always 
antagonistic, may at any moment become so. In the first 
place, there is what may be called the legitimate Colonial 
element,—a force akin to that which predominates in 
Australia, and which works for Colonial expansion on the 
old lines of individual settlement and advance. Next, there 
is the native element, which is concerned with far more than 
half the population. Finally, there is the element sup- 
plied by the great commercial enterprises of South Africa, 
and chief among these, the Chartered Company, and its 
parental satellite, the De Beers Mines. The Chartered 
Company, by the law of its being, is always advancing new 
claims and producing new developments, and these must be 
treated with the utmost impartiality when they infringe, 
as they often do, on the other rights and interests that 
are represented in the person of the High Commissioner. 
Under these circumstances, can it be satisfactory to put 
into the office of High Commissioner an ex-Director of 
the De Beers and an ex-shareholder of the Chartered 
Company? Naturally enough, while Director and share- 
holder, he looked at the world of South Africa from 
the capitalist point of view. It is not in human nature 
to suppose that he could suddenly and entirely avoid being 
influenced by that point of view. Yet if he could not, he 
is not a fit person to be High Commissioner of South 
Africa. The High Commissioner should be able to feel 
about the De Beers and the Chartered Company as the 
Commissioner of Assam would feel about a gigantic 
amalgamation of tea companies in his province,—i.c., 
absolutely independent of them and their concerns. But 
who can assert that Sir Hercules Robinson will ever be 
able to feel thus about the great commercial companies of 
South Africa ? 
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Sir Hercules Robinson’s appointment, that he is a persona. 


grata to Mr. Rhodes. Indeed, he is spoken of as Mr. 
Rhodes’s nominee who has been merely formally endorsed 
by the Colonial Office. If that is so, our case is 
made out beyond a doubt. We have no desire to 
oppose Mr. Rhodes’s policy of expansion. That side 
of him—the Empire-nking side—has our fullest 
sympathy. We have not, however, reached the point 
of regarding Mr. Rhodes as so immaculate a person that 
he can be trusted with a blank cheque in the matter of 
South Africa. Butif Mr. Rhodes is to be head of the Char- 
tered Company, Premier of the Cape, and nominator and 
patron of the High Commissioner, we are doing nothing 
more nor less than giving him a blank cheque. We are, 
to put it in another way, abandoning our only hold 
on Mr. Rhodes’s policy. Surely a man of such good 
sense and high character as Sir Hercules Robinson 
must on reflection see that the inevitable result of 
his appointment will be to place him at the Cape as 
Mr. Rhodes’s pocket Governor and High Commissioner. 
Surely, too, his sense of the fitness of things will revolt 
from such a result! It cannot, then, be too late to appeal 
to him to reconsider his acceptance of the offer. If he 
persists in retaining an appointment against which so many 
and such weighty arguments can be urged, he will run a 
great danger of closing a useful and honourable public 
career with something very like humiliation. That would 
be a thousand pities, for Sir Hercules Robinson is a man 
whose record has hitherto been eminently satisfactory 
and successful. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HETHER “ ploughing the sands of the sea-shore” 
be an exercise in righteousness or not, it is cer- 
tainly not an exhilarating process. Mr. Asquith was wise 
in making his opening speech so short, for he was hardly able 
even to feign enthusiasm for his task. When you propose 
to strip a Church of the funds which are all employed for 
a good purpose, and for a purpose which is increasing its 
good results every day, you ought at least to have some 
immediate prospect of touching the spoils in order to take 
the bad taste of the process out of your mouth. The 
Welsh Members have no such security, and Mr. Asquith 
knows that he cannot give it them. He endeavoured to 
persuade himself that he was employed in a holy task, 
but there was no real relish either in his rhetoric or the 
tone of his political self-approval. He not only knew 
that he was engaged in a very ungrateful labour, but also 
in a labour which would not in the narrowest sense pay 
for the pains expended on it within any reasonable time. 
It is invidious work to take away funds given for a religious 
purpose, used for a religious purpose, and answering 
adequately the ends contemplated, from a Church that is 
doing a great deal of good, even to the very people who 
cry out for its despoiling. Welshmen send half as many 
of their children to the Church’s National schools as they 
send to the Board-schools, a fact which sufficiently shows 
that they have none of that religious horror of the Church 
schools which might perhaps justify such a Bill as Mr. 
Asquith’s. Where there are 152,177 children in Wales 
and Monmouthshire in attendance in Board schools, 
there are no less than 73,875 in attendance in National 
schools. But there is even better evidence than this of 
the real feeling in the Welsh conscience of the good which 
the Church in Wales is doing for the Welsh people. The 
donations and benefactions given by avowed Noncon- 
formists themselves towards the funds of the Church 
during the last fifty years (from 1848 to 1893), amount 
to all but one-tenth of the sums collected from. professing 
Churchmen for the same purpose. And this sympathy is 
an increasing one. In the year 1892, avowed Noncon- 
formists gave rather more than a quarter as much in 
subscriptions and donations to the Church as Churchmen 
gave, so that what was goodwill towards the Church fifty 
years ago, has grown into cordial and even generous 
goodwill now. Yet this is the tendency which the 
Government propose to check by sowing the seeds of 
mutual animosity and bitterness for the time to come. 
No wonder that the ploughman did not whistle at his 
plough, and that the horse,—or, as Mr. Labouchere called 
it, the ass,—which was drawing the plough did not proceed 
at any very cheerful pace. 


So far as the tithe is concerned, there is, we suppose, 





no doubt that the majority of the Welsh tith 

for the last half-century” a least, been moe On 
givers, and there would be much more plausibilit 7 in 
Disendowment, if the produce of the tithes were either to 
be devoted to the religious purposes of all the various Welsh 
Churches, or simply excused as the gift of reluctant givers 
But neither of these modes of disposing of the tithe are go 
much as thought of. Every one admits that the tithe is no 
longer in any sense the property of those who pay it, since 
land has been sold and bought, subject to the tithe for 
so many generations, that even the most rabid Non. 
conformist cannot pretend that there would be anything 
but plunder in allowing the momentary occupier to ap- 
propriate to his own private use what he and his 
forefathers have been paying in tithe for generations 
After Disendowment, the tithe will not remain in the 
pockets of those who give it unwillingly, any more than 
it does now. Nor will it be distributed amongst the 
various religious bodies in Wales, the Church included, in 
proportion to their numbers and needs. The only result 
of the Bill would be that the proceeds of an impost which 
have long been devoted to the religious uses of a Church 
that is growing every day in popularity in Wales, will be 
snatched from that Church and appropriated to a number 
of fancy purposes, of which very few will be half ag 
respectable and honourable in the eyes even of Welsh 
Nonconformists as those to which it is now devoted. The 
endowments taken from a Church to which even Non- 
conformists now give voluntary aid in large proportions, 
as we have shown, are to be devoted to the building 
of cottage hospitals or dispensaries or convalescent 
homes, the provision of trained nurses for the poor, the 
foundation and maintenance of public halls and libraries, 
the provision of labourers’ dwellings and allotments to be 
let at low rents, the provision of museums and art 
galleries, and so forth. Now we should like to know 
what satisfaction a Welsh Nonconformist will gain from 
seeing the village church and National school, to both of 
which he has been accustomed as an institution which gives 
hospitable entertainment to himself and his children, 
pinched for adequate means, and therefore dwindling in 
efficiency, in order that a dispensary, which the village 
hardly pretends to want, may be set up, or an art school, 
for which there is only a fancy demand, may rise upon its 
ruins. If you could get him to make honest confession, 
whether or not his conscience were set at ease by with- 
drawing means necessary for its prosperity from the village 
church, in order that a fancy museum might be established, 
we strongly suspect that he would declare himself not 
only none the happier for the change, but much the less 
happy and at ease. His feeling for the Church is one of 
jealous respect. His feeling for these new-fangled insti- 
tutions to be established on its ruins will be one of puzzled 
curiosity. As for his conscience, it might have been 
relieved if he had got a share of the plunder for his 
Calvinistic or Wesleyan chapel. But when he is compelled 
to apply all the proceeds of an Act of which he only half 
approves and half regards as one of spoliation, to some new 
object for which he has probably no respect whatever, he 
will “ falter where he firmly trod,” and wish he had never 
engaged in any project of the kind. The Nonconformist 
Welshman, no doubt, thinks that it is very hard that the 
tithe hasgoneto a church he only sometimesattends, instead 
of to a chapel which he constantly attends, and does not 
see why, if there is to be a change, the chapel should not 
get its due. But as for turning to the uses of the body 
what was intended for the uses of the soul,—that will not 
strike him as setting right the injustice at all. If the 
Bill should ever pass, we do not believe that “ the Non- 
conformist Conscience” will be a penny the easier. The 
real logical mode of disposing of the Endowments of the 
Church would be concurrent Endowment of the Chapels ; 
but from that Wales is shut off, as Ireland was unfor- 
tunately shut off from it, by a long tradition of unreal 
repudiation. 

Mr. Bryce’s speech on Thursday was a conciliatory and 
excellent one from its own point of view. But the point of 
view itself is distinctly bad. What Mr. Bryce contended 
for is that the attack on the Welsh Church is not an 
attack, and is not meant as an attack, on the English 
National Church, but is meant to single out Wales as 
having a perfectly distinct position which justifies the 
Government in setting up the plea of a distinct nationality 
for Wales in a way in which it could not set up the 
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behalf of Cornwall or London or East 
rey Tee at is a new and most important step in 
the direction of disintegration, and an implicit, indeed 
all but an explicit, adoption of the cry of “Home- 
rule for Wales.” If the Gladstonian party really are 
about to adopt the line of constituting “ gallant little 
Wales” into a separate national constituent of the 
United Kingdom, we are on the very verge of that policy 
of a tetrarchy for the United Kingdom, which must, we 
think, soon expand into a heptarchy at least, for Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales will never endure to be outweighed 
by the enormous bulk of England. As we have more 
than once said before, you cannot harness an elephant, 
two ponies, and a goat in the same team. The elephant 
must be exchanged for a team of creatures more on the 
level of the smaller animals. For ourselves, we deem it a 
most dangerous and mistaken policy, in the interest of 
Wales, to encourage these dreams of a separate nationality. 
As Mr. Rathbone, the Member for the Carnarvon burghs, 
said in his excellent farewell to his constituency, Wales 
will soon come to see that she has ventured on a very 
risky stroke of ambition, when she exchanges her present 
influence in English affairs for the right to predominate 
in her own small Principality. We do not know, indeed, 
where the passion for disintegration is to stop. To 
apologise for Disestablishment in Wales by asking (vir- 
tually) for Home-rule for Wales, is a most dangerous use 
of what Napoleon III. used to call “the logic of facts.” 
Indeed, it is just this use of the logic of facts which has 
transformed Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 1886 into the new 
doctrine that our country should be first broken up into a 
number of petty Cantons in order that these may be tied 
together again by a weak federal thread. 





A CHANCELLOR FOR EGYPT. 


the is such a pity—we select that expression advisedly 
—that our position in Egypt is so embarrassed, ill- 
defined, and liable to misconstruction. The position may 
be unavoidable; it is defensible; and it will one day be 
improved; but still, as the years draw on, so that a 
generation will shortly have elapsed since we began the 
occupation, it is such a pity. We have done a great deal, 
as it is, for the Valley of the Nile, have restored finance, 
have lightened, if not taxation, at least the pressure 
of taxes, have made the cities fairly safe, have intro- 
duced rudimentary justice into the provinces, and have 
begun or finished some important works for the en- 
riching of the people. It is all nothing, however, to 
what we could do if Europe would consent to leave 
us a little more unhampered, or if we could change 
our present “influence” into a more direct “ authority.” 
But for the jealousy of France, we could so materially reduce 
taxation, that the heavy fall in the prices of all produce 
would be unfelt by the peasantry ; but for the difficulty we 
have in giving guarantees, our engineers could increase the 
wealth of Egypt one-third; and but for the dual Govern- 
ment, we could make Egypt internally as safe for its 
people as any London drawing-room. The jealousy of 
France is incurable, except by compensations which we are 
not yet at liberty to offer—though we cannot but believe 
that an adroit diplomatist might induce the French Foreign 
Office to consent to some reductions of taxation—and the 
great plans of our engineers must be prosecuted slowly ; 
but the worst evils of the dual Government might, we 
think, be avoided. There is a perpetual jar in the 
machine. The young Khedive is not the kind of strong 
governing man whom an Asiatic House sometimes 
throws up, but being in theory absolute, he naturally 
wants to use his authority in an absolute way, and as 
that cannot be allowed, there are perpetual collisions. 
The Khedive, by injudicious words, annoys the Army, 
or paralyses the Ministry, or excites the mob of 
Alexandria or Cairo, or he affronts some European agent, 
or he summons Bedouins; and there is a sudden clattering 
of _the machine; and Lord Cromer, who is in fact the 
British Resident, is compelled to take off his glove and do 
something strong. It is necessary, too, that that some- 
thing should be visible. Once the Khedive had to 
apologise to his own “Sirdar.” Another time he had to 
appoint a Premier he hated,and degrade a candidate he 
loved, And now he has had to place the occupying force, 
Which he wants to be rid of, in a highly privileged 
position. The mob of Alexandria have been threatening 





British soldiers and sailors, as they thought, with the 
Khedive’s consent; and as this could not be borne, 
the Khedive has been compelled to create a ane 
tribunal with power of life and death to judge offences 
wilfully committed against the occupying Army. There 
is no objection to that measure in itself We have had to 
recur occasionally to Special Commissions in India and 
Ireland and all the dependent Colonies; the President of 
the Tribunal is a trained Judge, Sir John Scott, with a 
liking for the natives, and there is no chance whatever 
of injustice being done, but still the Khedive is humiliated, 
and our anomalous position in Egypt is rather nakedly 
revealed. We are trying as hard as we can to introduce 
good Courts into Egypt, to improve procedure, and to 
elevate the status of the Judges, yet we are compelled to 
place our occupying forces under special law, special pro- 
cedure, and special Judges. There was nothing else to be 
done, and we have no objection to raise ; but it is a pity. One 
would so much rather get along without suspending theordi- 
nary laws, even as regards a class, or having to take special 
precautions against collisions between the people and the 
garrison. And it is also a pity that measures like these 
should all appear to be contrary to the dignity of the 
Khedive. He is not a wise ruler, perhaps not even an 
endurable one, but still it is in his name that we govern ; 
and to have to be perpetually hinting that he must be de- 
posed, or even his House superseded, is not pleasant—nata 
process which, however necessary—and we are not denyirg 
its necessity—tends to diminish the English civilians’ draw- 
back in governing, their disagreeableness to the upper 
classes of the governed. They get along with the proletariat 
well enough, for the latter like justice and light taxation ; 
but the gentry, who feel throttled by our inflexibility and 
“ priggish” desire for European justice, cannot reconcile 
themselves to our authority. They fret, and their titular 
ruler frets, and those whom they influence fret, till, when- 
ever there is a jar, rumours are circulated of approaching 
revolt, and alarmists talk of massacre, and half Europe 
looks on, thinking that though the English govern success- 
fully, they govern without amiability or consideration for 
feelings, which the Continent holds to be exceedingly im- 
portant. The Khedive is, we do not doubt, a froward person ; 
but we do not know a European Prince who, in his posi- 
tion, would not be boiling-over, or who if a weak man 
would not be tempted to give little pin-pricks to his 
aggressive tutor whenever he saw that that was safe. 
Could not the situation be ameliorated by a little more 
frankness? We mean avowedly to govern in the last 
resort until the Occupation ends. We also mean to carry 
out our administrative improvements. And we also mean, 
if we can, to leave the descendants of Mehemet Ali at the 
head of the State. Would it not be simpler and more 
honest, then, once for all to tell the Khedive that he must, 
during the occupation, be content to be a constitutional 
Sovereign; and to appoint in succession to Nubar an 
English Premier, or as we should prefer to call him 
Chancellor, as head of the Administration, and thus, as 
Lord Cromer would confer always with him, to avoid all 
chances of collision? The Khedive would retain his rank, 
his income, and his absolute authority within his palace, but 
the work of government would:go on without his inter- 
ference. If he had any wishes he could communicate 
them to the Chancellor of Egypt or to Lord Cromer, and 
his views as those of the first Egyptian would naturally be 
considered, and if possible accepted ; but there would be no 
Khedivial orders and no clashing of authority. The Chan- 
cellor would rule Egypt in all departments, guiding his 
Egyptian colleagues, and directing his European Under- 
Secretaries. Lord Cromer, or, in other words, the British 
Government, would then be precisely in the position 
of the British Parliament, which virtually elects the 
Premier; the Khedive would be in the position of the 
Queen, the source of all authority, but using it always 
through the Premier; and the people justly treated 
and governed by strict law would, though apparently 
powerless, be precisely in the position of the British 
minority after an election,—that is, governed by men they 
do not quite like, but governed on fixed principles and 
governed well. It seems to us that this would be a 
simpler road out of the troubles in Egypt, than a 
spasmodic coercion of the Khedive, or even ‘his removal. 
We cannot have an English Khedive; and as we cannot 
manufacture Tewfiks, that is, sensible Pashas created by 
Providence to obey, we may be sure that any native suc- 
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cessor to Abbas II. would be just as difficult to manage 
and perhaps more formidable. The example of the Indian 
Princes, who rule and yet obey, is nothing to the purpose. 
They have had a hundred years of sharp discipline, no one 
of them has any connection with Europe, only two of them— 
of the important Princes we mean—have States which touch 
the sea, and not one of them has an unbroken Hindoo or 
Mahommedan population. It is far easier to place substan- 
tial power in the hands of a Premier or “ Chancellor ” in the 
Continental sense, and through him carry out all necessary 
and clearly useful reforms. We have no doubt that Lord 
Cromer could find on the spot a fitting man, and one, too, 
who would work in cordial co-operation with himself,—a 
point which would be as important under the new régime 
as under the old. 

We cannot see why France should object to this 
scheme, which in no way interferes with her projects or 
her pretensions, nor can we perceive where, if she 
did object, she would find legal foothold. The Khedive 
can legally appoint whom he pleases, and if for the sake 
of security or peace he appoints an Englishman, no one 
outside has any right of objection. The realities of things 
are not altered, for in the last resort Lord Cromer is 
Chancellor and something more. Nor are we at all con- 
vineed by the argument that the change is unnecessary, 
the Under-Secretaries, who are Europeans, being already 
Ministers. That is the fact, but it is not an acceptable 
fact. We may rely upon it as a cardinal result of experi- 
ence that in the East dodges never pay; that the Euro- 
pean, to get the full benefit of his higher morale, must 
be straightforward and truthful even to brutality. 
The idea of the Under-Secretaries refusing the Ministers 
access to their bureaux, as recently occurred, may 
have been very clever, and was undoubtedly necessary 
ina moment of emergency, but it is rather a device for 
romantic opera than for orderly and systematic government. 
We want power and responsibility to go together, and to see 
some one in Egypt who has a legal right to administer 
according to those European ideas of justice, of finance, 
of military discipline, and of engineering, which we are 
striving to make prevail. As it is inconvenient to remove 
the Khedive except in the last resort, he having as yet no 
direct heir, we ought, as we would suggest, to provide him 
with a European Chancellor through whom he can 
administer his small but rich and important dominion 
according to the European will. For it must never be 
forgotten that although the French keep on affirming that 
we are in Egypt only out of insolence and a greedy desire 
for self-aggrandisement, we are there by permission of 
Europe, as trustees of Europe, and with a mandate to 
carry on reforms upon European lines. Nubar, clever as 
he is, cannot quite enter into that idea heartily, nor will 
any Vizier of Egypt not an Englishman and trained to 
his post in one of the administrative departments. 





THE INCONVENIENCE OF POLITICAL 
SUPERSTITION. 


= some ways political England is the least super- 
stitious, and in others the most superstitious, 
amongst the different countries of Europe. We have on 
one occasion beheaded a King; we have changed the 
dynasty ; we have threatened civil war to carry reforms. 
And yet where we have suffered great, indeed almost 
intolerable, inconvenience, because a powerful Minister 
happened to be a Member of the House of Lords when we 
wished to have him in the Commons, we have found the 
difficulty quite insuperable because it was so small. The 
present writer can remember the last appearance of that 
wonderful actor, John Parry, in public, just before his 
retirement and death. The only subject of the little piece 
with which he convulsed a crowded house, was the 
miserable preoccupation of his mind with a tin-tack which 
he had just perceived on the floor, and which he could 
neither persuade himself to remove nor to forget. Whatever 
subject he tried to enter on, his mind kept recurring to 
this unfortunate tin-tack and the danger that he should 
stumble over it, till the tin-tack became a sort of Rubicon, 
which he could neither pass nor ignore. The political 
inconvenience which the English people feel and resent and 
cannot remove, as other people remove their little incon- 
veniences, by the stroke of a constitutional pen, is the scruple 
we feel in allowing a Minister who happens to be in the 
Lords, to address the House of Commons, or, indeed,— 





though we have never really suffered from that incon. 
venience,—the scruple we feel in letting a Minister who 
happens to have a seat in the Commons, address the 
House of Lords. Those are the most trifling of incon. 
veniences—inconveniences about which the French never 
made the smallest difficulty. We, however, find it a kind 
of political tin-tack. We propose to remove it by the 
great remedial measure of passing a Bill empowering a 
Minister in the Lords to prefer, if he wishes to do go, to 
lay down his constitutional -_ to a writ of summons to 
the Lords, and to accept in place of it the right to bea 
candidate for a constituency which sends representatives 
to the House of Commons; but somehow the Bill never 
gets itself passed. It was on for a first consideration on 
Wednesday, but Mr. Curzon never got his opportunit ; 
and if he had got it, we do not suppose it would 
have passed the House. The remedy is too elaborate 
for its purpose. It looms too big for the very 
petty need which it is intended to supply. Like the 
tin-tack, it assumes a disproportionate importance in 
the mind of the sufferer. Why should a man stoop to 
pick up what he can step over if he pleases? But he 
cannot step over it and leave it there without being haunted 
by it, and he cannot pick it up because he could so easily 
step over it. And so we go on bothering our heads about 
a political trifle of the most insignificant proportions just 
because it is too insignificant to deserve an elaborate 
remedy, and too irritating to the imagination to be got rid of 
by the sincere resolve to ignore it. 

What is there to justify the need for a Bill such 
as Mr. Curzon was prepared to propose? Why not let 
each House of Legislature pass a Standing Order to give 
any Minister of the Crown the right to sit and speak in 
either House of Legislature, though without the right to 
vote in it? The French never made any difficulty on the 
subject, and nothing seems either more reasonable or less 
open to objection. The House of Commons may always 
summon a witness whom it wishes to hear to the bar, and 
this is nothing more than allowing a Minister to sit and 
speak without voting, except that it is desirable to give any 
Minister whom it is convenient to hear a seat in the 
House itself, and not to treat him as if he were an 
alien to it, when, in fact, he has all the interests of the 
case on which he is desired to speak as much at heart as 
any Member of the House to which he does not happen tc 
belong. It is a simple matter of political convenience 
that a Member of the Administration showld have access 
to either Assembly intrusted with the duty of looking 
after the legislative and administrative affairs of the nation. 
To deprive the House of Commons of the immense 
advantage of hearing the chief authority on any subject 
which occupies their minds, discuss at length the reasons 
for the policy he proposes, is indeed perfect folly,—a mere 
political bétise. True, he has not received the political 
consecration of a popular election, but then he does not 
claim the right of a vote, only the right of informing those 
who have that right how they ought to vote, and why they 
ought, in his opinion at least, to vote in one way rather 
than the other. But is not that right one of the first 
importance in order to guide the judgments of the 
representatives of the people ? What can be more foolish 
than to exclude the people who have the right to 
decide a national policy from the privilege of hearing 
the views of the men who ought to know most of the 
matter, in answer to the objectors who either do know, or 
at least think that they know, more? The Minister is not 
asking the right to interfere with the decision, only the 
right to help those who have the power to decide, in 
mastering the conditions for a right decision; and no 
scruple can be more superstitious than any which inter- 
feres with the qualification of a juror to appreciate justl 
the bearing of the evidence with which he has to deal. 
The only objection we can imagine to letting any 
Minister be heard by either House of Legislature on 
subjects on which be is well qualified to enlighten that 
House, is that there may be now and then able Ministers 
who are not qualified to make good speeches in a great 
Assembly accustomed to the utmost freedom of debate ; 
and that when this is the case, a prejudice might be raised 
against the judgment he had formed, and perhaps rightly 
formed, only because he had not availed himself of the 
permission to defend it, as he might have done, when it 
was challenged in the House of Commons. That 18 a 
conceivable case; and of course, in that case, it would be 
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i e for him, rather than a privilege, that he 
2 h wap Seas in the Commons,—if he felt that he could 
= really improve his case by availing himself of that 
right. But such cases are comparatively rare amongst 
Ses who rise to the position of Ministers, and we could 
well afford to set off the disadvantage of conferring a 
rivilege which could not be usefully used, against the 
treat advantage of conferring so many privileges which 
could and would be usefully used, especially in the case 
of a Prime Minister. There is something absolutely 
monstrous in denying him the right of stating his policy 
in his own aie before any Assembly which has the 
power either to sanction or to reject that policy. 

The truth is, that English politicians do not make 
enough of mere political convenience. After all, in small 
matters, political convenience is the true guide, and there 
is no more use in requiring a statutory remedy for a matter 
which can easily be dealt with by the Standing Orders of 
either House of Parliament, than there was in Newton’s 
making 2 little hole for the little cat after he had already 
made a big hole for the big cat. Pure formalities should 
not need constitutional solutions. It is a mistake in 
political life to grow morbid over the misplacement of a 


tin-tack. 





THE CURRENCY DANGER. 
HE interest, the very great interest, of the debate of 
Tuesday on Mr. Everett’s motion that the Govern- 
ment should favour another international conference about 
silver consists mainly in two facts,—one, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who delivered a most earnest and 
able speech in favour of the present currency, was afraid 
to resist the motion; and the other, that the motion 
followed the vote of the German Reichstag in the same 
sense, and the defeat of Mr. Cleveland in his effort to 
make gold the only legal tender in payment of the 
national debts. The practical situation therefore stands 
thus. A party in America, strong enough to veto all 
legislation contrary to its ideas, is almost fanatically 
Bimetallist, and is increasing in strength, all accounts 
reporting that the gold party remains firm in the 
Eastern States, but the silver party increases in the 
Western States, where the bulk of the American people 
live. A party in Germany, strong enough to carry 
votes against the Government, has adopted not in- 
deed Bimetallism, but the idea that Bimetallism would 
cure many of the present evils now summed up in 
the word ‘‘depression,” and especially the impend- 
ing ruin of the great agricultural interest. In the 
Latin nations, the Government and people have remained 
in theory entirely, and in practice partly, Bimetallist. 
The Bimetallist party in South America is stronger than 
its rivals, South America selling silver; and in Asia Mono- 
metallists can hardly be said to exist, or exist only because 
they are silver men exclusively, who would gladly see the 
whole world use the white metal, and not gold. And nowin 
Great Britain we have a Government with a majority, and 
Monometallist on conviction, so convinced that the contrary 
opinion is spreading, that they are afraid to reject what they 
avowedly consider a useless, or even a senseless, attempt 
to discuss in another international conference the price of 
silver. This spreading party, moreover, has convinced 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, certainly the most popular individual 
politician in the country, and Mr. Courtney, one of the 
most authoritative of economists, and has half-convinced 
men like Mr. Goschen, Mr. Lidderdale, and, it is said, 
though we do not know for certain, the head of the house 
of Rothschild, the great gold-dealers of the world. That 
18 to say, the Bimetallist theory has already captured a 
majority in the world, and is capturing slowly a larger, and 
more serious, minority even in Great Britain. The character 
of this general majority and local minority, moreover, 
increases the impetus, though not the mental authority, 
of the movement. 

All over the world it may be taken as a broad truth that 
the Bimetallists are the producers, impatient of low prices, 
and the Monometallists are the consumers who do not 
produce, and who could endure phlegmatically, or with 
delight, any degree of cheapness. That means that the 
agriculturists, who everywhere outside England are a 
Majority, who wield most of the bayonets, and who 
are specially impatient of low prices because they cannot 
change their occupations, have caught the Bimetal- 
list idea or craze, whichever it is, and with charac- 





teristic stubbornness are forcing action in that sense 
upon their rulers. In England even they are numerous, 
though far from a majority, and it is their special 
representative, Mr. Everett, the mouthpiece of the 
farmers and yeomen of East Anglia, who has this week 
extorted from Government an unwilling concession to 
their opinion. Note carefully, moreover, that the whole 
party, from Mr. Courtney, who knows what he is saying, 
to the smallest American freeholder who talks nonsense 
about “ the dollar of our fathers,” is gradually formu- 
lating its faith in a single and intelligible credo. ‘“ Legis- 
lation can fix the relation of silver to gold.” They are 
gradually becoming silent on half their old arguments, re- 
fusing to discuss the effect of currency on wages, de- 
clining even to dwell on the injury caused by low 
prices, and stubbornly reiterating over and over again 
their dogma that the value of silver was decreased by 
legislation, and can be raised by it again. That brutal 
simplicity of argument is, as all experience shows, an 
immense help towards getting votes, more especially upon 
a subject which the voters acknowledge on all hands that 
they do not and cannot completely understand. 

We remain Monometallists. Whether it be from 
stupidity or from insight, we simply cannot believe that 
if a debt can be paid in two metals of which one is 
produced faster than the other, legislation can keep them 
at the same ratio to each other, and if it cannot, Bimetallism 
is nonsense. The cheaper metal will expel the dearer, and 
the only result of the experiment, if boldly made for a 
sufficient time, will be that we shall all be Monometallists 
and silver will be the world’s only currency. Indeed, the 
American and German Bimetallists begin to recognise 
that, and curse gold as a poisonous drug with a vehemence 
of abuse hitherto reserved for popular theologians and 
lecturers on the evil results of swallowing alcohol or salt. 
We are unable for several reasons, one of which we give 
below, to face that contingency, and remain therefore true to 
the older faith. But we protest strongly against the folly of 
treating Bimetallism as a mere fad accepted by a few credu- 
lous dreamers, and sure to pass away without doing much 
harm. It is shaking politics in America to pieces, and in 
Europe we have no manner of doubt that a grave currency 
quarrel in which class will be set against class, is almost 
immediately at hand. We shall have it even in this 
country, enormous as is the weight of authority on the 
Monometallist side, and consistent as our peop e have 
been in leaving all such matters to be settled by trained 
experts. It is linking itself with the Labour question— 
half Lancashire is furiously Bimetallist—and with the 
Agricultural question, and will shake Governments and 
parties before it gets itself settled. We welcome, there- 
fore, every discussion of it in Parliament, because men are 
compelled to speak there with some definiteness, because 
they can be answered on the spot ; and because there is in 
such controversy among responsible men something of 
educative effect. The thing to be dreaded is a rush of 
opinion before the people know clearly what the issues are. 

We recognise to the full the wearisomeness of the dis- 
cussion when pursued in the method adopted by Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Chaplin, the latter of whom really desires 
to use the Silver question as a substitute for Protection, 
while the former descends to nonsense, like his argument 
that God has made most things dual, and currency ought 
to be dual too. He might as well argue that we use 
gold, silver, and copper because of the Trinity. All 
that is stuff; but we cannot agree with Sir William 
Harcourt’s idea that if a Monometallist and a Bimetal- 
list argue for ever, they will never convince each other. 
They will never, perhaps, remove the secret doubt which 
lingers in the miud of each of them, but they may solidify 
opinion sufficiently to be a basis for action. We should 
say his own speech, if people would read it carefully, 
skipping the House of Commons stuff about consistency 
and inconsistency, and Mr. Courtney’s speech, would have 
on average electors a most important effect. They are 
quite capable of understanding the latter’s argument that, 
as the trouble began with the demonetisation of silver, it 
would end with its remonetisation ; and they will be really 
instructed by Sir William Harcourt’s picture of the first 
effects of the proposed international agreement in favour of 
Bimetallism. He took it from Mr. W. H. Smith, but itis none 
the worse for that; and it is briefly this. Capitalists believe 
in gold; and the moment they feared payment in silver, 
credit would be extinguished by the sudden “ calling in” 
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of all debts. This is what Mr. Smith said, and it cannot 
be reproduced too often:—‘To pass such a resolution 
would be to inflict one of the greatest disasters upon the 
mercantile community. ‘It would result in this,—that all 
those who were entitled to demand money advanced by 
them would instantly require that it should be paid, and 
in the coin and currency in which the debt had been con- 
tracted. Mr. Herries pointed out with overwhelming force 
that the inevitable result of such a sudden change in our 
circulation and mercantile transactions would be to produce 
a panic with absolutely disastrous consequences. I appeal to 
hon. Members, considering the vast credit transactions which 
go on in this country and the transactions we have with 
the whole world, to form some idea of the disaster that 
would result from the desire on the part of creditors to 
claim what was due to them before such a change was 
made.” Is any answer to that statement so much as 
conceivable ? and if there is none, it is surely a heavy 
contribution towards the clarification of popular thought. 
There are many arguments as good in Sir William Har- 
court’s speech, and we want more of them to be given— 
on both sides—and to be suffered to filter down into the 
general mind before the battle of the currency, which as 
we fear must come, is actually joined. 





PROSELYTES AND CONVERTS. 


IFFERENT as are the aims and methods of the 
various Churches in regard to their missionary 
labours, there is one feature which is common to all of 
them. It may be described in a sentence as their pre- 
ference for proselytism over conversion. As proselytism 
is a word of very uncertain meaning, it is necessary to 
define the sense in which it is here used. By proselytism 
then, we understand the desire to gain converts from other 
religions, rather than from the world outside. We do not 
claim for this sense either etymological or historical 
accuracy. All that we say is, that the two processes are 
distinct ; that it is convenient to denote each by a specific 
term ; and that when we speak of proselytism, we have in 
view the former of the two. No doubt the force of the 
preference is greater or less, according to circumstances. 
In England and Ireland, for example, it is strong; in the 
United States, we imagine, it is weak. Probably it 
flourishes best where there is an Established Church, 
because in this case there is a disposition to regard the 
adherents of other religions as wanderers who have to be 
reclaimed. But everywhere it is present, in a greater or 
less degree. In the great English towns, one of the most 
frequent signs of religious vitality is controversy. But 
with whom is this controversy carried on? For the most 
part, with other Christians. The Anglican is building up 
the faith against the assaults of Roman Catholicism on 
the one side, and of Dissent on the other. He is 
defending the validity of his orders, or maintain- 
ing that the Fathers of the fourth century, could they 
be recalled to life, would differ in nothing—nothing, 
that is, which is of importance—from the Anglican Bishops 
of the nineteenth, or vindicating the superiority of the 
parochial system over the congregational. The Roman 
Catholic is doing precisely the same thing. He is in- 
sisting on the virtual rejection of the Anglican orders by 
the rest of Christendom, or arguing that the supremacy 
of the civil power here in matters ecclesiastical is so well 
established as to deprive the Anglican Establishment of 
all claim to be reckoned as a part of the Catholic Church, 
or drawing comparisons between the unity of the Roman 
Episcopate and the many voices of the English Bishops. 
What, again, is the chief material of Nonconformist apolo- 
getics? The deadening influence of a religious Establish- 
ment, or the mischievous aping of Rome by Ritualists in 
the Church of England? Unless Dublin or Belfast are very 
unlike other large cities, there are masses of people in them 
who are outside religious influence of any kind. But no 
appeal for help in converting them would have a chance of 
being listened to in England. We should say that we had 
enough to do in this way at our own doors. But when 


the appeal is made for help in converting Irish Roman 
Catholics—men and women who have a religion of their 
own—it easily finds a response in England. Or go fur- 
ther afield and ask the purpose of the various English 
agencies that carry on missionary work on the Continent 
Is the object of their care the atheistic 
The scanty 


of Europe. 


masses who fill the towns? Not at all. 





record of their successes tells invariably of the light 
brought to some superstitious Papist who once be. 
lieved in his priest or in his saint, and has now 
ceased to believe in either. Or take the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in Palestine. In theory 
the mission is maintained for the conversion of Mahom- 
medans and Jews. In fact, it exists almost entirely 
for the conversion of Greek Christians. It is this that 
makes it a specially popular branch of the Society’s work. 
Jews and Mahommedans, when they can be got—which, it 
must be confessed, is very seldom—are interesting enough. 
But a brand snatched from the Orthodox Church has a 
far greater attraction for subscribers at home, and the 
mission is maintained in spite of remonstrances and 
difficulties of various kinds for the cultivation of this 
particular type of convert. We might multiply instances 
among ourselves, and a wider acquaintance with other 
forms of Christian belief would doubtless enable us to 
caultiply them outside our own Church and country. 

If we look for the reasons of this preference, we find them 
in part in the superior sese of the process. Christians are 
separated widely enough in all conscience; but the gulf 
between a Roman Catholic and a Baptist is small in com- 
parison with the gulf that separates a Baptist from an 
Atheist. Thus the proselytiser begins his work with an 
immense advantage over the converter. The one is like a 
man who has to build his lighthouse on a rock, the other 
is like a man who has to build his lighthouse in mid- 
channel. Years of work may have to be gone through, 
before the foundations in the latter case are visible 
above water, and when they are, the builder is no 
further forward than his rival was at starting. The 
mere fact of belonging to one form of Christianity 
does, in a sense, dispose a man to listen to what can 
be said in favour of another form. He can at least under- 
stand the language in which the preacher speaks; the 
terms employed are familiar to him; the convictions 
appealed to are in part his own. A second explanation 
lies in the greater irritation we feel against people who go 
a certain way with us and then stop short, as compared 
with those who refuse to take a single step in our company, 
They seem to us so much less consistent, so much more 
illogical. We can understand the man who denies the 
existence of a God better than the man whose conception 
of a God is altogether different from our own. Itisa 
characteristic element in this irritation, when it is found 
in religious people, that it ordinarily generates a strong 
desire to make converts from among the objects of it. 
They seem so near us in name, and yet so far removed in 
fact. We cannot persuade ourselves that the difference 
which keeps them and us apart is anything more than an 
accidental twist, which if we can only bring them to see it 
can at once be removed. The work of proselytism is not 
only easier than that of conversion, it is also more 
agreeable. The rude shocks which are inseparable from 
intercourse with an atheist are absent. There are dif- 
ferences enough in point alike of number and gravity, but 
there are also some common beliefs from which to start, 
and a habit of belief on which to work. The missionary 
has not to wander forth into a moral wilderness, he recog- 
nises some at least of the landmarks which those to whom 
he preaches have already set up. 

And yet the field of proselytism seems badly chosen. 
Even when the work is most successful, those engaged in 
it must feel an occasional regret that it does nothing to 
enlarge the area which Christianity covers. That remains 
the same, no matter what may be the redistribution of its 
internal boundaries. If all the efforts that have been 
made in the last half-century to turn Roman Catholics 
into Protestants, or Protestants into Roman Catholics, 
had been directed against the common enemy, it is hardly 
possible that the description which Cardinal Vaughan 
gives of London should have been as true in substance as 
it is to-day :—“ Beyond our own, there is a population to 
be counted, perhaps by millions, that has fallen away 
from Christ.” Strictly speaking, this expression is not 
quite accurate. The millions of our great cities can 
hardly be said to have fallen away from one of whom they 
have scarcely heard. But the Cardinal’s meaning is plain 
enough, and there is no reason to find fault with it. The 
largest part of the population of London is altogether 
outside religious influences of any kind. ‘The work to 
be undertaken among them is like that of a foreign 
mission to the heathen.” Let us imagine that for 
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the next half-century the whole strength of religion in 
this country ‘were directed to winning over this popula- 
tion to Christianity, that no section of the Christian 
Church knowingly trespassed upon any part of this vast 
field which was already adequately occupied by any other 
section, that each confined itself to the care of its own 

ople and to the conversion of those outside masses,—what 
might not be looked for in the way of results? At all 
events,the experiment has never been tried. Money and 
labour have been,spent in abundance, but they have been 
constantly: diverted.in other directions. Quite apart from 
the consideration of the change that such a sustained effort 
might make in the religious condition of our great towns, 
there is the lower consideration what a demonstration it 
would be of the vitality of the Churches which stood the 
test best. Here, at all events, there would be for the 
missionary a fair field and no favour. At the end of the 
time fixed we should only have to compare the numbers of 
each creed, when the period opened, with the numbers to 
which each had mounted when the period closed. In these 
simple figures would be the most convincing testimony to 
the ecclesiastical machinery of which they were the 
outcome. The more faith each denomination has in 
itself,—in its vitality, its power of impressing others, its 
adaptation to the wants of mankind,—the more content it 
would be to restrict its missionary enterprise in the way 
we have suggested. We shall be specially glad if 
Cardinal Vaughan should be the first to enter upon this 
field of labour. He rightly calls it “an Apostolate in the 
highest sense,” and it is one infinitely more worthy of him 
than those controversial letters which have had no other 
visible effect than that of evoking equally controversial and 
far longer lectures from the Bishop of Manchester. We 
cannot promise the Cardinal that Protestant zeal will at 
once follow. his example. But proselytism is certainly 
contagious, and if the supply of it came to an end in one 
Church, it might die out by degrees in others. We will 
not speculate by what road Cardinal Vaughan has come 
to realise the true enterprise that lies before Christians. 
But if he can but impress it upon his clergy, we feel sure 
that the effect will eventually be seen in a corresponding 
change in other communions. 








DEGENERATION. 


qs success of Herr Max Nordau’s book on Degeneration * 
in Germany, France, England, and America, is of itself 
evidence that there is a large reading public which is not 
carried away by what is called the “ movement” of the close 
of the century. Those who adhere to, or even admire, that 
movement, are the last men to read or to applaud an attack 
80 savage and so forcible as that of Herr Nordau. Enraged 
at the spread of the movement in the whole European world, 
r Nordau has set himself to examine carefully its causes, 
gnd finds them in a mental disease which has been produced 
by the intellectual excitement of the last fifty years. The 
world, he says, within that time, or from a period just before 
it, has become, chiefly through scientific and physical pro- 
gress, @ more exhausting world, and though the mass of the 
people have borne it well enough, the intellectual class had 
been taken by surprise, had not grown up to it, and had not 
qaflicient strength to perform the amazing increase of work 
required of it by circumstances :— 
io The 18,000 new publications, the 6,800 newspapers in Ger- 
the 2) desire to be read, although many of them desire in vain; 
t 2,759 millions of letters must be written; the larger com- 
niercial’ transactions, the numerous journeys, the increased 
uiitine intercourse, imply a correspondingly greater activity in 
individuals, The humblest village inhabitant has to-day a wider 
geegraphical horizon, more numerous and complex intellectual 
interests, than the Prime Minister of a petty, or even a second- 
rate State acentury ago. If he do but read his paper, let it be 
the most innocent provincial rag, he takes part, certainly not by 
active, interference and influence, but by a continuous and re- 
geptive curiosity, in the thousand events which take place in all 
parts of the globe, and he interests himself simultaneously in the 
issue of a revolution in Chili, in a bush-war in East Africa, a 
ure in North China, a famine in Russia, a street-row in 
pain, and an international exhibition in North America. A cook 
— and sends more letters than a University professor did 
rmerly, and a. petty tradesman travels more and sees more 
cuntries and people than did the reigning Prince of other times. 
‘a these activities, however, even the simplest, involve an effort 
nervous system and a wearing of tissue. Every line we 
0 write, every human face we see, every conversation we 
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carry on, every scene we perceive through the window of the 
flying express, sets in activity our sensory nerves and our brain 
centres. Even the little shocks of railway travelling, not per- 
ceived by consciousness, the perpetual noises, and the various 
sights in the streets of a large town, our suspense pending the 
sequel of progressing events, the constant expectation of the 
newspaper, of the postman, of visitors, cost our brains wear and 
tear. In the last fifty years the population of Europe has not 
doubled, whereas the sum of its labours has increased tenfold, 
in part even fifty-fold. Every civilised man furnishes, at the 
present time, from five to twenty-five times as much work as was 
demanded of him half a century ago. This enormous increase in 
organic expenditure has not, and cannot have, a corresponding 
increase of supply.” 

The consequence of this is exhaustion, or, to use language 
which is not strictly scientific, but will be fully intelligible 
to our readers, a form of insanity described by specialists as 
“degeneration,” in which the control of the will is partially lost, 
and the patient exhibits erotomania or megalomania, or a 
maudlin and usually sterile liability to emotion, especially 
the emotion of pity. All these symptoms Herr Nordau finds 
in the cultivated of the present generation considered as a 
whole; and he proceeds to prove, by a savage criticism of 
recent art, literature, and social politics, that they exist in 
their highest degree in Russia, Germany, France, England, 
and America, in the literary class, which is of course the 
most prominent of all. Tolstoi, Nietschke, Baudelaire, Walt 
Whitman, Swinburne, and half a hundred more, fall by turns 
under his lash; and of most he furnishes a collection of 
proofs which, in his judgment, can leave in no sane mind any 
doubt that they are all in different degrees moral epileptics, 
suffering under what is, in truth, a veritable disease. 
Most of them are in his belief, though of course in different 
degrees, medically mad; and reveal their condition some of 
them in rotten eroticism, some of them in wild boastfulness 
and exaggeration of ideas, and all in a certain vagueness 
which he quotes experts to show is a recognised sign among 
the degenerate of active disease. The whole class exhibits, he 
says, traces of morbid deviation from type, a trace extending 
even to physical peculiarities, morbid emotionalism, morbid 
pessimism, incapacity for action and proneness to inane 
reverie. The “degenerate” is incapable of adapting himself 
to existing circumstances, and must first of all have them all 
altered, sinking, if they are not altered, into despondency 
or a vein of mysticism in which, we fancy, Herr Nordau 
includes, if not religion, all unusual religious depth. The 
whole book is a mass of collected evidence—often, we are 
bound to say, rather disgusting—that the new littérateurs are, 
especially in France, thus afflicted, and that a section of the 
community in all countries, itself.also afflicted, although in a 
less degree, follows them out of secret sympathy, admires 
them, and will, if not checked, at last become even as they. 


The indictment, sustained as it is by thousands of quota- 
tions all arranged with a precision and force which indicate that 
Herr Nordau would have made a first-class public prosecutor, 
and by the melancholy fate of many whom he attacks, is a most 
formidable one, and few readers of “ Degeneration ” will close 
its pages without a melancholy doubt as to the future of the 
thinking world, a doubt not relieved by Herr Nordau’s con- 
clusion that the degenerates must perish, or the world, sick 
with excitement, must extinguish “the steamship and the 
railway and the thoughts that shake mankind,” and fall back 
in self-defence upon the older and healthier life of the peasant 
and the squire. Those few, however, will, we think, detect in 
Herr Nordau himself one of those signs of disease which he 
so eloquently depicts,—a tendency to baseless exaggeration. 
We do not mean that the evils he describes are not 
there, and well deserve exposure, but that they will not 
have the terrible consequences he predicts. They are 
signs not of the decadence of European man, but of a 
wave of emotion which has swept over Europe, or parts of 
Europe, from time to time, which it is as difficult to account 
for as for any other pestilence, but which has passed like the 
pestilences, leaving behind it much destruction, but probably 
killing out permanent tendencies worse even than itself. To 
begin with, Herr Nordau’s explanation of the cause of the 
degeneration which, if it were true, would be a most terrible 
one, is almost demonstrably inaccurate. All the evils which 
he justly denounces, erotomania, megalomania, maudlin pity 
without it. ~roper result in mercy, appeared in the early years 
of the French Revolution, when men tolerated or encouraged any 
filth, even that of the Pare Duchesne, when boastfalness, both as 
to the individual and as to mankind, was carried to insanity, 
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and when the guillotine reeked with blood shed in the name 
of fraternity and love and pity for the “ disinherited” poor. 
The tone of the present jin de siécle was, in all but its cosmo- 
politan manifestation, the tone of Rousseau; and Rousseau 
and his followers sprang not from a period of overstrained 
excitement, not from the overfilling of men’s minds, but from 
the stertorous sleep of the long reign of Louis XV., as 
unmarked by progress as any period of sixty years in history. 
There was no railway, no steamship, no “ thoughts that shake 
mankind” in the time when the men of the Terror were born; 
nor were they the heirs of any but a thick-headed, uninstructed 
generation. They—most of them feeble men—sprang up, had 
their brief day, and passed, as the men of the present period 
will pass, having for want of opportunity accomplished far less 
than their predecessors. The novelists of the France of our 
day are not filthier than those of the later years of Louis XV., 
nor are the decadents more depraved than the nobles of his 
Court. The art of to-day, say of Sir F. Leighton, is at least 
as virile, and we could not find among European “ Socialists” 
men who talk of the poor with more maudlin or sterile pity 
than did the early Republicans whom Napoleon so despised. 
What happened then is what is happening now, a revolt, which 
we quite admit with Herr Nordau, threatens every “ conven- 
tion ” that exists, and especially every good convention, but 
which is indefinitely less powerful, because the conventions 
are indefinitely better; which does not, as Herr Nordan fully 
admits, carry away either the middle class or those who work ; 
and which is accompanied, as it never was then, by evidence 
of recoil. All Europe may be said to be tainted with scepti- 
cism, with impurity, and with maudlin sentiment; but all 
Europe at the same indivisible point of time is recoiling 
towards deeper religious feeling, a loftier “ Puritanism,” and 
a social mercifulness which is not yet sufficiently strained of 
its impetuosities, but which will certainly not be sterile, 
and we think not maudlin. We will not speak for 
Germany, or Russia, where the child-like nature of the 
Slav, so evil and so good, is still an undeveloped force; 
but in England Yellow-Bookness is dying already from the 
contempt of the fully sane. Experts tell us that even now 
in France a healthier literature is arising; that there is a 
strong reaction against salaciousness; that history never 
was so studied; that there never was a time when there was 
more genuine learning. There is a recoil even from disbelief; 
and this, though not we fear as yet accompanied by a recoil 
from the previously mentioned evils, is visible also both in 
Germany and here. It is an evil cloud, but a cloud only, 
which is passing over the European sky. Why it should 
pass just now we can no more explain than we can explain 
why a bright and pleasant child has a fit of evil tempers; 
but we know that it is a fit, and does not proceed from an 
exhaustion of force. It is possible that there is in a class 
weariness of the usual, a feeling with which we are all 
familiar ; possible that we have not become completely adapted 
to the life of cities, where alone the literature, described by a 
recent jester as “erotic, neurotic, and Tommyrotic,” is really 
born; possible also that we have all learned a little too 
much, and have mental indigestion as the result; but 
in exhaustion we disbelieve. An optimist Max Nordau as 
well inured to the labour of compilation, as facile in epigram 
and as brilliant in style, could give us a book of the signs of 
mental and moral progress as large as his, and as well stored 
with most persuasive facts. Men would read it with as much 
interest as his, in which the governing thought, after all, is 
only this, that this generation having done much, is so tired 
that it needs sleep, and has lost for the moment some control 
of its nerves and will. We doubt the fact, as a fact, about 
this country at least, believing that we are suffering not from 
exhaustion, but from a mental influenza; but even if it is 
true, it is temporary, and will quickly pass. The future may 
be with the Puritan or the Pagan, but it will not be with the 
“ Degenerate.” 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S ADVICE TO READERS. 


R. LESLIE STEPHEN’S lecture at Toynbee Hall 

last Saturday was much more successful in giving 

his own personal reminiscences of books, than in explaining 
why the old do not return as often as they might, to 
the literature which delighted their youth; and in his 
advice to ordinary readers. He spoke of the habits of 
literary men themselves, and said that they seemed often 





to leave the masterpieces of literature untouched on the 
dusty shelves while they contended for the last Punch or the 
last French novel; and he suggested that this might be 
because they had in the course of years suffered so many real 
troubles that they bad lost their appetite for imaginary ones. 
But if so, why contend for the last French novel, in which 
they would certainly find as many imaginary troubles as in any 
of the favourites of their youthP The reason suggested is 
surely not the true one. Men do not go to books, either in 
youth or in age, that they may enter into the joys and 
troubles of imaginary persons. So far as the troubles of 
imaginary persons are made too like the troubles of real 
friends and intimates, they rather repel than attract us. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen must, in his editorial work, have often 
received contributions which made him shrink from the very 
obvious accent of really lacerated hearts; but that accent, 
we suspect, whatever the force, did not induce him to accept 
them. There is nothing of bare pain, nor even of bare joy, in the 
masterpieces of literature. There is always some finer atmos- 
phere of imagination which softens the bare pain, or mellows 
the bare joy, of real life, till it produces a different effect 
and passes straight into the imagination, as morphia injected 
into the blood and not administered by the mouth, goes straight 
into the life of the sufferer without passing through all the pre. 
liminary stages which give him the sense of slow and dragging 
experience. Does Mr. Stephen suppose that if the reading of 
Hamlet or Macbeth really subjected us personally to all those 
alternating moods of horror, vacillation, spasmodic temptation, 
and hopeless remorse, of which these plays give us the vivid 
pictures, we should ever of our own desire read or watch 
them? Ofcoursenot. The more we study Shakespeare, even 
in his most impressive tragedies, the more we enjoy him. But 
we should not enjoy at all finding ourselves plotting Duncan’s 
murder, or even receiving the confidences of those who 
did plot it. We should not enjoy at all meeting the 
royal ghost or even receiving the confession of Marcellus 
or overhearing the agonies of the remorseful king. There 
is a difference between the atmosphere of imagination and 
the atmosphere of real experience which transfigures the raw 
pain of bleeding hearts and suffering nerves into the fine 
material of the artist’s magic. A great artist delights us 
with all the sense of power that accompanies a new 
experience without inflicting on us any of that actual 
torture from which the real victim suffers. When Cleopatra 
exclaims, on Antony’s death, that “there is nothing left 
remarkable beneath the visiting moon,” do we feel as we 
should in watching the agony of a despairing heart P Of course 
not. We are rather caught up into a sort of passion of 
triumphant love which exalts instead of transfixing the heart of 
the hearer. When Lady Macbeth says that if she had hungered 
for the throne of Scotland as Macbeth had hungered for it, 
sooner than stop short at the last step she would have 
snatched her breast from the boneless gums of her baby 
and dashed its brains out, are we taken possession of 
by that ghastly fiend of remorseless purpose? Certainly 
not. We only feel a new and almost inspiring sense of the 
vastness and the depth of human passion, and a new insight 
into the possibilities of human wilfulness and guilt. Even in 
the case of imaginations like Defoe’s, where a great part of 
the magic consists in keeping at arm’s-length all the traces of 
an exalted imagination, and moving slowly and methodically 
in the deep ruts of the most ordinary human experience, 
there is something besides, which betrays the working of 
that laborious imagination, and keeps at a distance the 
jagged edge of miserable experience. There is all the 
difference in the world between the pangs of the heart which 
comes upon the traces of living woe, and the spiritualised 
and imaginative traces of that transformed suffering with 
which the great writers of literature provide us in place of 
any actual contact with misery. It is certainly not a surfeit 
of the personal experience of pain which makes us shrink from 
the imaginative sufferings with which our youth delighted 


itself, 


We do not doubt that what really sends literary men to 
the last society novel, or the last efforts of a comic paper to 
turn the age into ridicule, rather than return to the master- 
pieces which captivated their youth, is not a too great 
experience of su‘ferings of their own, but @ craving to share 
the interests, however comparatively insignificant, of the 
society actually around them. The masterpieces of literature 
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show what attracted a former and a greater age, and what the 
men of that age thonght and suffered; but the old, even more 
than the young, desire to know, and have in some ways much 
less opportunity than the young of actually knowing, what 
attracts and excites and troublesthe people amongst whom they 
live. Those of whom the old already know most, are those of 
whom they wish to knowmore, and they have much more craving 
to see reflected in the mirror of the literature of the day the 
jokes and thoughts and troubles, however trivial, of which they 
have already some experience, than they have to improve their 
acquaintance with ages of which they know little, and perhaps 
have learnt to distrust the accuracy of the little which they 
thought they knew. The youngare more adventurous. They 
are not the least afraid of plunging into a new field, and they 
probably think they know their own age and generation vastly 
better than they really do. But doubtless the chief reason 
why the old do not go back to the masterpieces which delighted 
their youth so often as would seem to be natural, is that they 
get lazy, and that it always takes something of an effort to 
spring from the earth into that higher air of imaginative 
feeling in which all true literature is conceived. That is just 
the kind of effort in which the young delight; and you may 
judge of a man’s or a woman’s mental spring and elasticity 
by his or her power of making this spring. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen gives very good advice to those of his 
audience who have really individual tastes and gifts of their 
own, when he tells them not to take counsel at all as to the 
character of the books in which they shall steep themselves, 
but to trust to the natural promptings of their own nature. 
But it is good advice only for those who have already some- 
thing of eager literary impulse in them, and very far from 
good advice for those who ure really in the condition of pure 
beginners, without chart or compass by which to guide their 
amusements or their studies. Howcould such a beginner, who 
had heard Wordsworth quoted only by those “bold, bad 
men,” as Matthew Arnold humorously called them, who spout 
his didactic verse on the platforms of meetings for furthering 
the cause of peace, or the cause of education, or the cause of 
liberty, guess that in such poems as the “Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle,” or “the Daffodils,” or the stanzas “ At 
the Grave of Burns,” or in the three poems on “ The Yarrow,” 
he should find more of the pure wine of life than any philanthro- 
pist whom the world has produced might have swallowed with- 
out ever knowing that he was tasting what should be the most 
intoxicating of all human delights ? How is such a one to know 
that Gibbon’s autobiography is twice as interesting,—for 
any but a genuine student of history,—as the whole 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”? How is 
a mere beginner to be warned against Dickens’s balder- 
dash, and yet taught to appreciate the infinite splendour of 
hishumour? Mr. Leslie Stephen credits an average audience 
with far too much literary instinct when he tells them to 
take no counsel as to their reading, but to trust to their 
own inclinations. The ways of literature are far too much 
beset by thorns and briars for such counsel as that to suit pure 
beginners. There would be infinite time wasted in trying to 
appreciate what is not worth appreciation, and attempting to 
Overcome a disgust which was-not entirely without just 
ground and cause. Such criticisms and introductions as 
Matthew Arnold’s to the various poets on whom he com- 
mented, or Mr. Dennis’s on the age of Pope, or Mr. Bagehot’s 
on Wordsworth and Shelley and Brougham and Macaulay, 
would be invaluable to any one whose taste for literature lay 
in the direction of any of these authors. Otherwise, a man 
might very easily turn away from “The Excursion” in 
justifiable fatigue, without guessing that he had left behind 
him one of the greatest poets in the literature of the world. 





ANIMAL ETIQUETTE. 


TC has been noted that the etiquette of high life is by no 
means the only form of its observance among men. 
There is such a thing as professional etiquette,—the etiquette 
of sport, and even the etiquette of labour. This sometimes 
takes the form not only of prescribing who shall do what, but 
how things shall be done. It would be very bad form, for 
instance, for a bricklayer to use more than one hand to work 
with, or for his “labourer” to carry up bricks or mortar in 
apything but the traditional “hod,” though it might be far 
quicker and easier to haul them up in a lift. Animals seem 





to share this feeling for the etiquette of labour; only, as they ! 
do not belong to a Trade-Union, it often works entirely to’ 
their disadvantage. Take, for instance, the following case of | 
the otter at the Zoo, which, on the Saturday on which the 
great frost began, had just been provided with material for a 
new bed. It was freezing hard; half its pond was covered 
with ice; and the nice, warm, dry straw was pushed partly 
into its house, while part of the bundle lay on the 
bridge, and some in the water. In order to make itself 
comfortable, all the otter had to do was to step out 
of its house on to the bridge, and pull the dry straw 
in. There was plenty for a bed without meddling with 
that in the water at all. But it is not permitted by otter 
etiquette to do any work on dry ground which can possibly 
be done in the water. Like most of the etiquette of labour, 
this is based partly on prejudice, but partly on sound prin- 
ciples. A waterman, for instance, prefers to push a plank 
into the water, make it fast to his boat, and tow it, rather 
than carry it on his shoulder, even if the way by land is 
shorter than that by water. In the first place, it would be 
unprofessional, just like a “docker’s job,” to carry it; and 
in the next, the water supports the plank, and he really incurs 
less labour in towing it. So has an otter less labour in 
transporting material it can drag when floating. Unfor- 
tunately, in this case the material was one in which weight 
made no matter, and in which dryness was essential for it to 
be of any use, that is, for a bed on a frosty night. This did 
not weigh with the otter in the least. Instead of pulling the 
straw in dry, it plunged into the icy water, dived and came up 
on the side of the bridge on which some of the straw was 
dipping into the water. It swam along and collected as 
many of the hanging ends as it could in its mouth; then 
dived back under the bridge, and dragged all the dry part of 
the straw into the water, having considerable difficulty in 
doing so, because it was hitched over the edge of the bridge- 
plank. It then pulled all the dripping straw into its bed, 
rushed out, took another plunge, and collected another 
mouthful, which it pulled into the water, and swam off with it 
as before. After seven visits it had collected the whole of 
what was lying on the plank, had wetted it all thoroughly, 
and was preparing to go to sleep on it inside its house,—a 
proceeding which almost induced rheumatism at sight among 
the spectators. But the otter was quite satisfied. It 
had acted according to rule, and been true to amphibious 
etiquette, down to soaking what were to be its bed-clothes for 
the coldest night of the year. 


The common American “coon” is a slave to an unusual 
form of etiquette, which in its case has grown almost beyond 
the forms of conventional observance, and become a kind of 
conscience to it. It will wash everything which it eats, if 
there is any water near. The fact seems to have been 
questioned by some writers, but it is certainly the habit 
of racoons when kept in captivity with access to water. 
They are very fussy particular creatures, much given to 
picking up and carrying off anything odd which takes their 
fancy. And this, whatever it may be, is duly taken to the 
water and well “rinsed out,” whether vegetables or bits of 
cloth, or even solid hard things, like shells and shiny stones. 
No “social pressure” can have been put upon the racoons at 
the Zoo to make them conform to the laws of the ’coon 
etiquette; but they do so all the same, and it is a fact that, 
last spring, one which had a litter of young ones, to which she 
was much attached, was suddenly seized with a desire to wash 
them, and carrying them down one by one to her little stone- 
bath, paddled and washed the poor little creatures as if 
she had been washing cabbages. It may be doubted 
whether the kittens did not owe their death to this perverted 
feeling of social duty in their parent, for they did not long 
survive their immersion. Those who have watched the 
Thames swans in the courting-season will have noticed that, 
as might be expected, these grave and stately birds have 
certain rules for behaviour which no temptation can make 
them break. When approaching a lady-swan, or pursuing a 
rival which has intruded into its particular reach of the river, 
the’cock-swan has certain set movements which it goes through. 
It is said that the word of command for action in the Chinese 
drill is first, “Prepare to look fierce;” next, “ Look fierce; ” 
and, thirdly, “ Approach the enemy.” The swan does all this, 
and something more. He sets up his wings like plumes, and 
draws his head very far back, which corresponds with the 
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j 
first and second words of command; but for his mode of 


approach he always uses a special stroke in swimming which 
is kept for grand occasions. He strikes the water with both 
feet together, which sends him forward with a rush, the 
water rippling from his chest as from the prow of a ship. 
Then he strikes again, as his “way” gets less, and in this 
manner will swim very long distances, either in pursuit of his 
enemy or of some coy female swan. If he chose to swim in 
the ordinary manner, or to fly, or even to get out on to the 
bank and run, he would have no difficulty in overtaking the 
other. But etiquette prescribes that this slow and stately 
stroke shall be used on such occasions, and swans are too con- 
servative to break the rule. 


Conventional rules are most useful in intercourse with 
strangers, and this feeling, the result of deliberate reflection 
among men, seems quite as well understood by animals. The 
number of steps which a Prince or Ambassador might 
advance to meet the other without derogating from his 
dignity, and the frequent halts and bows, find a parellel in 
the amusing form of canine etiquette, when one dog “ spies 
a stranger” at a distance. The first dog stops short, then 
trots on a little, then crouches, and finally lies flat down, 
with its nose on its paws, like a skirmisher ordered to open 
fire on the enemy. The other dog which was less quick- 
sighted, sometimes lies down too, but more usually trots 
slowly up, with occasional halts. The action of the first 
seems clearly to be a survival of a time when a dog naturally 
crouched in order to conceal itself the moment it saw any 
other creature which might hurt it, or which, on the contrary, 
it might want to stalk, The sudden drop is something like 
that of a setter when “creeping” up to the birds, but more 
like the crouch of a fox when it sees a hare, or wants to conceal 
itself from persons whom it sees while it is still unseen. But 
now it is observed as pure convention, one which is obviously 
mere show, but to omit which would be a breach of canine eti- 
quette, which might, and sometimes does, lead toa fight. It is 
not polite for one dog to omit the form of pretending that the 
other is a big, strong, important person, against whom he 
must take precautions. The etiquette of combat is apparently 
among the most artificial of human observances. It does not 
seem to take form except in states of society in which public 
and private war has been recognised as one of the conditions 
of life, in which fighting becomes not only a fine art, but an 
agreeable pastime for persons of quality. Hence the elaborate 
salutations of the duello, and the punctilio of the fencing- 
school. “ Shall I begin with a‘ damme’?” asks Bob Acres, when 
writing his challenge. And his demur to the plain “ Dear Sir,” 
on the ground that he was not asking his rival to breakfast, 
seems to plain people rather natural. Yet some of the crea- 
tures which are fighters by instinct go through formal pre- 
liminaries not unlike those of the set duels of the Middle Ages. 
The early phases of the cock-fight were so well knuwn as to 
provide materials for series of illustrations, in which the birds 
appeared as acting by rules well known and recognised by 
the “fancy ;” and even a single combat between a ferret and 
a rat is conducted in its early stages with curious reticence 
and a recognition of rule. The rat, always on the defensive, 
sits up on guard while the ferret runs to and fro, often 
approaching so near as almost to touch the rat. Both parties 
then draw back most politely, as if they begged each others’ 
pardon for the accident; and this is repeated several times, 
each appearing to ignore the other’s presence, until the ferret 
makes its spring, and the two engage in a furious wrestle, in 
which the rat is not unfrequently the victim. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the conduct of the lobster in “ The Water-Babies,” 
who held on to the otter’s nose “ because it was a point of 
honour with lobsters never to let go.” That there is an etiquette 
of demeanour among different species of birds will have been 
noticed by all who have fed them during the hard weather. 
Some are always assertive and forward, like the robins and 
sparrows; others, which are equally familiar with man, are 
as diffident and reserved, the hedge-sparrows being perhaps 
the most noticeable examples. Why this rule of behaviour 
should be constant in a single species is difficult to conjecture. 
The late Mr. Booth reaffirmed from his own observation the 
truth of the old belief that every bird, such as the crows and 
zavens, withdraws from its meal at the approach of the 

, eagle, just as the carrion-birds do before the king-vulture. 
, But the strangest instance of etiquette in dealing with 
,Foyalty is that observed by bees when a strange queen is 





————. 


introduced into the hive. Sometimes the first queen ig 
allowed to fight the rival. If not, the other bees will kill the 
intruding queen, not by stinging it, but by suffocation —a 
death only reserved for royalty. - 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“THE BURNING OF FRENDRAUGHT.” 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—It seems a pity that “The Burning of Frendraught ” 
should, in your review of Mr. Johnson’s ballads (Spectator, 
February 23rd), be inaccurately spoken of as “a Border raid 
conducted by Lady Frennet.” This savage act of private 
vengeance took place in Banffshire in 1630, and though the 
Crichtons of Frendraught escaped all legal consequences, no 
doubt seems to have existed at the time as to their guilt, 
Having induced the eldest son of the Marquis of Huntly and 
John Gordon of Rothiemay to spend the night in the “ Place 
of Frendraught,” the tower in which they were lodged took 
fire, and they and their servants “war cruellie brynt and 
tormentit to the death but (without) help or relief, the laird 
of Frendraught, his ladie and haill household looking on 
without moveing or sturring to deliver them.” 

The next day Lady Frendraught, “buskit in ane white 
plaid, and ryding on ane small nag...... cam weiping 
and morning,” desiring to speak with the Marquis, but was 
refused admittance. Though a serving man and a poor girl 
were afterwards put to the torture, no convincing evidence 
against the Crichtons could be extorted, but it is to the credit 
of the Marquis of Huntly that he forebore all private reprisals, 
and “ wold not revenge himself be way of deid, but seikit the 
lawis with all diligens,”—a most unsatisfactory proceeding, 
to judge from the endless litigation that followed. I do not 
know from what source Mr. Brimley Johnson takes his version 
of the ballad. “ And oh, the fire augmented high,” has nota 
very Scotch ring, neither had the laird of Frendraught been 
killed by Rothiemay’s father. The cause of feud is too 
intricate to give here; murder had occurred on both sides, 
and the whole will be found in the “Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club.” Aytoun gives an excellent version in his 
most reliable collection of Scottish ballads.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. Gorpon, 








FROST-PICTURES. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE ‘“* SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The question of the vegetable forms (in the Spectator 
of February 16th) assumed by crystallised water is a very in- 
teresting one. That water (our most valuable mineral) should 
take on the appearance of the members of the vegetable king- 
dom is a most suggestive fact. It has long been a dream of 
the evolutionist that the vegetable kingdom has evolved from 
the mineral, as he believes that the animal has evolved from 
the vegetable, and it may be that in the fairy figures on our 
window-panes we are witnessing, as it were, the efforts of 
Nature to effect this transformation. We are taught that 
the earth was once too hot to support the life of plants, but 
that after the surface had eooled, trees, shrubs, and ‘mosses 
sprang up. Whence didthey come? A frosted window-pane 
shows us the strange phenomenon of inorganic matter as- 
suming the shapes of ferns, and leaves, and fronds, and may 
perhaps represent to our eyes in miniature a process which 
went on on a large scale during the pre-vegetable era of our 
earth’s history. This idea is as old as the Jewish Kabbala, 
where we read, “The breath became a stone, the stone a plant, 
the plant an animal, the animal a man, the man a spirit, the 
spirit a God.” Half-an-hour in a scientific library devoted to 
reading up the subject of Dendrites would, I think, bring to 
light some interesting information.—I am, Sir, &c, 
H. Percy LEONARD 








POETRY. 


A FAREWELL. : 
[E. 8. PIGOTT, FEBRUARY 23RD, 1895.) 90 » 
FRIEND, farewell, the word is true and sweet, 
Although I say it not with any thought 
Of parting long or severance complete. 
Farewell, and yet farewell! may there be nought 
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{To hinder thy safe passage o’er the line 
Invisible that parts the lingering way 
Which still is ours from that which now is thine. 
Be here the darkness left: meet thou th’ encountering 
day. 
” ‘Pight'be thy foot that had grown slow of late, 
And free thy breath, unstayed by fog or chill, 
‘Thy shoulders lightened of each mortal weight, 
No prick of whin-strewn moor or thorny hill; 
Hosen and shoon thou gav’st with liberal hands, 
Kind words and gentle judgment ever thine; 
Now take thy way, content, o’er flowery lands, 
And meet, benignant thou, the eternal smile benign. 


{ far advanced upon the self-same road, 
My heart forestalling still the footsteps slow, 
‘Waiting the opening of those gates of God, 
Sick of believing, sick to see and know, 
No word of parting say, no tear will shed, 
But speed with tender greeting and with praise 
The guest that to a fairer hostel led, 
Goes from our winter forth, content, by happier ways. 


‘Till next we meet! and if meanwhile ere I 
Make up to you, you meet with those of mine 
Of whom we talked ’neath this same wintry sky 
The other day: oh friend, a friendly sign, 
A kind word give, as *twas thy habit here, 
Ever forestalling question with reply, 
As “Allis well: eh?” lending to the ear 
A token kind of home, to be remembered by. 


‘Then pass thou on, all cheerful to thy place, 
Thou whom no whisper of the envious crowd 
E’er moved to evil word, suspicion base, 
Or echo of ill rumour, low or loud. 
‘The age is almost past was thine and mine, 
The saner days and better near their end. 
How glad would I my lingering past resign, 
And faring forth like thee, recover many a friend ? 


M. O. W. O. 








ART. 


—_—@——. 
RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 
Mr. WatteR SickerT is one of the few painters among 
those whom the critic has recently been invited to consider, 
who can be called a student of painting. Masters of that art 
are rare, but also students. The man is much commoner 
who, under the sway of a poetic sentiment, has scrambled 
some kind of expression of that sentiment upon his canvas, 
and who has never even been aware that it is possible to 
cherish for the paint he uses sympathy and affection,—to 
watch its behaviour with a curious and expectant eye, to 
refuse to bully it into husky declarations beyond its register, 
to extract from it its natural singing note. The public is 
more likely to admire the lusty speaker who, like Browning, 
will, at any violence to his singing medium, say the thing he 
wishes to assert, or, on the other hand, the choking utterance 
of the poet who is obviously struggling with an ungrateful 
and reluctant material. It will welcome ideas that break 
through language and arrive—as ideas—or break through 
language and escape. It does not ask of the singer whether 
he has a voice. The unusual measure of sense and wit 
that have marked Mr, Sickert’s writing on matters of 
art reappear in his painting, in his curious, fastidious, 
scrupulous handling of the material. As a draughts- 
man, he is freakish and uncertain, with brilliant sallies and 
amazing lapses. His curiosity will often drop, baffled 
by doubt or diverted by the charm of an accident; and 
his best drawing seems to be done at speed, when the spur of 
character in the object inspires a method of noting it 
anembarrassed by second thoughts and science. The very 
remarkable head of Mr. George Moore was of this kind, an 
expressive, even exasperated likeness, not calculated but 
caught. The sketch of Mr. Beardsley, in the exhibition at 
the Dutch Gallery, is of the same sort. It does not go so far; 
the impulse has ebbed sooner; but the essentials are fixed by 
an eye excited and ready for the surprises of form. With the 
Sense of drawing, the sense of design, too, seems to quicken. 





This figure swings well across its space of canvas. And in 
this case the tone also brightens. The whole exhibition is 
low-toned to such an extent that a frame brighter than 
usual about extinguishes the picture inclosed. This excess of 
modesty is in pleasing contrast to the over-assertiveness in 
fashion, but it is carried to a pitch that suggests low spirits. 
There must be for painting, as for the speaking voice, a 
normal pitch which carries and gives due emphasis and relief 
at the normal distance. Partly, perhaps, this lowness is the 
result of constant painting on dark grounds. Some of the 
older sketches show signs of sinking in. 

The majority of the works shown are sketches and studies. 
If the sketches show occasionally a remarkable gift for 
characteristic drawing with an edge of malice to it, the 
studies are most remarkable for a sense of tone, atmospheric 
colour, and the qualities of atmospheric substance, if the 
phrase conveys a meaning difficult to express. The illumina- 
tion of the air of a gaslit ‘stage, or of a room with daylight 
falling down into it, the foggy emergence of objects in such 
lights, are what fascinate Mr. Sickert’s eye. Take the study, 
frivolously named Despair, which is one of the best bits of 
painting in the gallery. The sense of design in it has been 
almost inert. A hand makes an awkward patch on the top 
of the girl’s head. The sofa is clumsily plumped into its 
place, the shaving-glass sticks up stupidly behind. But all 
these things are bathed in an extraordinarily true illumination 
and air. The composition was not considered, the painter was 
wrapped up in the other affair. So with the music-hall 
studies. Hardly oneis satisfactorily designed. Unlike in this 
to the work of Degas, they are also unlike in the little attention 
paid to the drawing of the figures on the stage. These are 
treated almost like the lamp in the gallery of one excellent 
study. As that is a source, so are they centres of reflected 
light, against which the tones and aerial recession of the 
background take their value. 

It is not to be expected thata painter of Mr. Sickert’s stamp 
should be very popular. The points already touched upon, 
his difficulty with deliberate drawing, his absorption in one or 
two parts of painting, are against him, and a wider defect in 
general estimation is that there is little sentiment to be found 
in his work, except that of the odd intrigue of forms and 
lights and of atmospheric mystery. He has probably, indeed, 
a private sentiment for the stage and footlights, such as other 
men feel for the fields and sunlight; but this does not further 
him much with a public that resents the stage in pictures 
almost as much asa playinchurch. It is somewhat touching, 
this British feeling that canvas is consecrated ground, but it 
is not very rational. It is rational that a man should paint 
beauty where he feels it, and most men, when painting is not 
in question, are aware of both the beauty and sentiment of 
stage effect. 

The rest of the exhibition at the Dutch Gallery is made uy 
of small panels by Mr. Bernhard Sickert. They reveal an 
observer sensitive to a great deal in nature, but unwilling to 
commit himself very far. This is shown by the almost 
uniform procedure by which a certain colour harmony is 
obtained. The brownish ground of the panel secures this, 
but the safety is bought at the expense of any very positive 
harmony of the colours. The same sort of blue and reddish- 
brown keeps recurring. There is also a want of relief and 
emphatic choice among the forms. The notation is that of 
the tentative pochade. Several of them might be sacrificed 
with advantage to one well-digested picture. All the same, 
there are numbers, like the sea-piece with a shadow across 
the nearer part, the house-fronts in one of the harbour scenes, 
and the effects of flickering sunshine in others, that are well 
seen and full of promise. 

A gallery that all lovers of art and grace should visit just 
now is Mr. Dunthorne’s in Vigo Street. It is hung with dry- 
points by M. Paul Helleu. Readers of the Spectator have been 
urged frequently to see the occasional examples of M. Helleu’s 
art on view at the Painter-Etchers and elsewhere. They will 
find here many old friends and a number of new plates. 
M. Hellen is one of the few men of our time who can render 
the charm and elegance of a woman. In spirit he is akin to 
men like Watteau, Gabriel St. Aubin, and Gainsborough. He 
is no clumsy courtier, dapper tailor, or intolerable bounder, 
like most of the draughtsmen into whose hands women fall. 
And he has invented, to track the wayward poses of his 
subjects, a line of supple inflection, and eloquent in its own 
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flight and continuity of the life that flows through the figure 
and connects in one movement head and limbs and hands. 
Besides the dry-points, there are several portraits in pastel 
that exhibit the same comprehension in a less abstract medium. 

At Messrs. Laurie’s, 15 Old Bond Street, several excellent 
pictures are to be seen. The most remarkable is a Franz 
Hals. The character of the head, the extraordinary dignity 
and interest of the silhouette, the fine quality of the black, 
combine to make it one of the best pictures by this painter to 
be seen. On the same wall is a Gainsborough, unusually solid 
in its painting and vigorous in its drawing. The shadows of 
the face are a trifle black, but the passage of the hands and 
the large book they hold, is a magnificent piece of painting. 
Another Gainsborongh is a charming portrait of a woman, 
with great freshness and variety in the colour of the stuffs. 
Upstairs is a remarkable landscape by the same painter. A 
very rich and handsome effect is obtained from unusual 
materials ; for it is painted in oil on sheets of paper pasted 
side by side. Downstairs is a fine Reynolds in capital con- 
dition, and a number of other pictures by Dutch and English 
masters worth seeing. 

Other dealers have shows equally remarkable in their way. 
Messrs. Dowdeswell have organised one of those curious peep- 
shows associated with what is known in Bond Street as 
“Sacred Art.” The picture is called “The Resurrection 
Morn,” by Mr. Herbert Schmalz. It is described by Arch- 
deacon Farrar in a style almost equal to its painting, and has 
incurred a considerable amount of Royal setae: — 








BOOKS. 


MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” * 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
In the best line of poetry which Mr. Lewis Morris ever 
wrote, he described Socrates as making it his great work in 
life to “ doubt our doubts away.” That may be said to be a 
terse description of Mr. Balfour’s method of introducing his 
readers to the study of theology. He shows them first that 
the most far-reaching form of scepticism, that form of it 
which represents the origin of all things as laid in the original 
existence of physical forces not pervaded by any essential 
reason or purpose, is open to difficulties of the very same kind 
as, though of a very much more obstinate character than, 
those which beset the theologian who attributes the evils of 
Creation to the initiation of a good purpose, and the pangs of 
our mortal lot to the travail of a long gestation. To these 
“Notes,” as Mr. Balfour modestly calls them, he brings more- 
over a power of felicitous illustration which gives them more 
than half their value. It is of no little use, for the pur- 
poses of mankind at large, to make thoughts as deep as 
Bishop Butler’s, so striking that they are remembered as 
easily by the form into which they are thrown, as they are 
by the substance and the drift of them when you come to 
appreciate these adequately. When Mr. Balfour tells us, as 
we have formerly quoted him in these columns, that on the 
system of Naturalism, i.e., of the assumed evolution of all that 
is spiritual out of mean and purely physical qualities, Nature 
“ indifferent to our happiness, indifferent to our morals, 
but sedulous of our survival, commends disinterested virtue 
to our practice by decking it out in all the splendour which 
the specifically ethical sentiments alone are capable of sup- 
plying ” (p. 17), and so lures us on into actions which are not 
generally for our personal good, but only like “the blotches 
on the beetle’s back ” “ protective ” of the race, he shows us, 
as very few of the reasoners on this class of subjects have 
shown us, how impossible it is for those who have detected 
the illusion by which we are betrayed into what we 
imagined to be holiness, to pursue perseveringly the track on 
which the system of Nature had launched us. On that system, 
indeed, reason must ke conceived as constantly employed 
in breaking down the very foundations on which Nature had 
previously built up the “evolution ” of what is most beneficial 
to the prospects of our race; and philosophy becomes the 
mere detective process by which we unveil the fraud of our 
education and expose the misleading promises by which we 
had been tempted to benefit the body politic at our own 
expense. As Mr. Balfour shows us, the system of deception 
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by which on the naturalistic hypothesis we are entrapped into 
doing what we have no really sound motive for doing, begins: 
at the very beginning, when we are persuaded bya system of 
which fatalism is the master-key, to imagine ourselves free 

In a most subtle and lucid note (pp. 22-23), he remarks that it 
would be far easier, if there were no obstinate protest against 
it in the human mind, to show reasons for believing in the 
absolute uniformity of Nature from the inside of consciousness. 
rather than from observation, since we seldom find external 

Nature perfectly uniform,—indeed, generally find her aiming 
apparently at a uniformity which she does not reach,—while 
our own motives for acting as we do are simple compared with 

the complexity of those processes by which the external order 
of Nature is controlled. So that but for the deep. 

: : p-seated 
delusion of free-will,—as on the naturalistic system it must 
be regarded,—we should have found the clue to the great 
naturalistic dogma of the absolute uniformity of Nature in. 
our own hearts, whereas it has been that deep-seated delusion 
that we ourselves are free, which has induced us to believe that 
the universe has its origin in some great volitions of like char- 
acter to our own,—volitions that have the power to play varia- 
tions even on natural laws. And, indeed, as Mr. Balfour shows 
us, Naturalism ought, if it had been effective for the purpose of: 
entrapping us into irrational self-denials for the good of the- 
race, to have eliminated the philosophers who expose these little 
tricks and illusions by which these useful errors have been 
fostered. The supposed discovery that we are not free, 
that there is no such thing as virtue and responsibility, that 
we are the slaves of an iron system of force, is one which we 
ought never to have been allowed to make, if Naturalism were 
not to undermine itself. For on the system of Naturalism, 
philosophy is the great bane of the elaborate network of 
illusion by which we have been tempted to put the welfare 
of others before our own. What does Naturalism, then, ag 
developed by reason, teach us? It teaches us, as Mr. Balfour 
shows in a magnificent passage, what should undo all the 
delusions by which it had at first persuaded us to enjoy the 
task of forming great societies and helping each other to. 
dream of noble deeds :— 

“ Man, so far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is 

no longer the final cause of the universe, the Heaven-descended 
heir of all the ages. His very existence is an accident, his story 
a brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest of 
the planets. Of the combination of causes which first converted 
a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of humanity, 
science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough that from 
such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses 
of the future lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after 
infinite travail, a race with conscience enough to feel that it is 
vile, and intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. We 
survey the past, and see that its history is of blood and tears, of 
helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspirations. We sound the future, and learn that after a 
period, long compared with the individual life, but short indeed 
compared with the divisions of time open to our investigation, 
the energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate 
the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will 
go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a 
brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be 
at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘Imperishable 
monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and love: 
stronger then death, will be as though they had never been. Nor 
will anything that is be better or be worse for all that the labour, 
genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven through 
countless generations to effect.” (pp. 30-1.) 
Is it easy then to believe, as the Naturalistic bypothesis 
should oblige us to believe, in original physical forces not 
controlled by any mind, which yet, under special conditions, 
give birth to mind, and mind of such a kind that while at 
first it is easily inveigled into imposing on us delusions 
favourable to the progress and protection of the race, yet 
before long learns to emancipate itself from those delusions 
and to undo all that it once did for its progress and safety P’ 
Surely this is a perfectly unimaginable hypothesis. If the 
“natural selection” of favourable conditions had actually 
generated mind, it could hardly have generated a mind that 
would turn against itself and as it were commit suicide. For 
Nature to “select” a mental “ boomerang ” capable of assas- 
sinating its most ingenious contrivance in a back-stroke, is 
indeed a most difficult creed for Scepticism to swallow. ¢ 

The chapter on Naturalism and sthetic is, we think, 
the least successful in Mr. Balfour’s striking book. ‘It adds 
but little to the force of his picture of the insufficiency of 
Naturalism to explain the higher instincts of man’s nature; 
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_ theory of philosophy of his own out of the whole show, he is 
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and perhaps it does not do full justice to the (rather feeble but 
not wholly false) Naturalistic explanation of ssthetic feeling 
as founded partly in the imitative instincts of man, and as in 
that humble capacity not entirely devoid of utility, because it 
tends to bind together men in masses, who would otherwise 
be all spinning off in different directions. Imitativeness is cer- 
tainly one root of artistic feeling, though not by any means 
the most important root. 

Perhaps the most original of the negative portions of Mr. 
Balfour’s book is his demonstration of the entirely subordi- 
nate part which human reason (used in the narrow sense of 
reasoning) plays in the development of human life, and that 
not only on the Naturalistic hypothesis on which human 
reason is a mere late “sport” as it were of the great forces 
of Nature, but in truth and fact. The following seems to us 
one of the most striking passages in the writings of modern 
philosophers :— 

“ People sometimes talk, indeed, as if it was the difficult and com- 
plex work connected with the maintenance of life that was 

rformed by intellect. But there can be no greater delusion. 
The management of the humblest organ would be infinitely 
beyond our mental capacity, were it possible for us to be entrusted 
with it; and asa matter of fact, itis only in the simplest jobs that 
discursive reason is permitted to have a hand atall; our tendency 
to take a different view being merely the self-importance of a 
child who, because it is allowed to stamp the letters, imagines 
that it conducts the correspondence. The best way of looking at 
mind on the naturalistic hypothesis is, perhaps, to regard it as 
an instrument for securing a flexibility of adaptation which 
instinct alone is not able to attain. Instinct is incomparably the 
better machine in every respect save one. It works more 
smoothly, with less friction, with far greater precision and 
accuracy. But it is not adaptable. Many generations and much 
slaughter are required to breed it into a race. Once acquired, it 
can be modified or expelled only by the same harsh and tedious 
methods. Mind, on the other hand, from the point of view of 
organic evolution, may be considered as an inherited faculty for 
self-adjustment ; and though, as I have already had occasion to 
note, the limits within which such adjustment is permitted are 
exceedingly narrow, within those limits it is doubtless exceedingly 
valuable. But even here one of the principal functions of mind 
is to create habits by which, when they are fully formed, it is 
itself supplanted. If the conscious adaptation of means to ends was 
always necessary in order to perform even those few functions 
for the first performance of which conscious adaptation was 
originally required, life would be frittered away in doing badly, 
but with deliberation, some small fraction of that which we now 
do well without any deliberation at all.” (pp. 72-3.) 

This demonstration of Mr. Balfour’s, that reason (in the nar- 
rower sense) is a very subordinate element in the structure of 
human life and human society, is of the very essence of his 
book, for it enables him to add to his proof that Naturalism, 
were it the true rationale of the universe, would soon cut the 
ground from under the very principle of the organisation which 
it had evolved, the proof that the reasoning power of man, 
when at length it arises in the world, though it may relax 
the rigidity of instincts and habits too imperious for the 
adaptability of man to his surroundings, would also, unless it 
were controlled by glimpses of a higher reason and a more 
commanding authority than our own, dangerously increase the 
tendency to relax those human ties and habits without which 
human society could not exist at all. But we must postpone 
our notice of the more constructive part of Mr. Balfour’s book 


for the present. 


SALA’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES.* 
Mr. Sata begins his preface by telling his readers that he 
has purposely chosen the style of “ Life and Adventares ” for 
his book, to give it something of an air of novelty in these 
autobiographic days. And it must be admitted that he does 
well; while on the other hand it must be admitted as readily, 
that few men are more entitled to place on record their 
veritable accounts of what they have seen and heard. Starting 
in life in a hard-working capacity “ behind the scenes,” and 
gradually developing into one of the most distinctive figures 
in modern journalism, travelling and corresponding, and 
recording everywhere, abroad and at home, meeting every- 
body, and seeing everything, accepted in the useful capacity 
of one of the most accomplished of after-dinner speakers, and 
consequently always in demand at banquets to “ respond ” for 
somebody or something, and generally constructing a sort of 





as’characteristic an inhabitant of to-day’s “ Vanity Fair” as we 
are likely to meet with. It seems to have been but a painfal 
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and disappointing life upon the whole, to accept Mr. Sala at 
his own valuation, and there is a kind of undertone of bitter- 
ness even when he wants to be most genial, which may be 
but part of the man, who was, as he tells us, “a wretchedly 
sickly child—who has led, in every sense of the term, the 
hardest of lives in all kinds of climates, in most parte of the 
civilised world.” He never seems to have liked his wander- 
ings heartily, and his readers cannot help finding him more 
at home and at ease in his dramatic and tavern anecdotes 
than in any other part of his work. There never was a more 
loyal cockney to be found than this universal wanderer, who 
confesses to disliking mountains so much, after endless ex- 
periences of high-level travel, from Switzerland to Mexico, 
that his main object during mountain transits of all kinds is 
to sleep as much of the time as possible till he gets among 
streets again. London and its highways and byways are his 
natural and chosen element, with a genuine love for Brighton 
as its proper suburb and appendage, which finds a constant 
expression in his varied pages. There is something quaint 
and characteristic about such a result of unlimited travel, 
which disposes one rather favourably towards this charac- 
teristic writer. It is, moreover, right to record that, in spite 
of the fact that the initials “G. A. S.” have been connected 
with this kind of personal journalism for many years in 
many papers, the volumes before us are not a republication. 
They constitute, he tells us, the first book he has ever written 
“ right off,” and it must be a proof of very great resource if 
he has steered clear of the many weekly records of interviews 
and experiences with which he has so long provided the wants 
of a certain class of man, for it is distinctly to a certain 
class that he appeals, as there is another that will never 
rank him high amongst their Press instructors. A certain 
feeling of this seems to be always in Mr. Sala’s mind while 
he is writing, and recurs again and again in his protests 
against being supposed to possess any “literary” claims as 
opposed to those of journalism. As neither genius nor great 
talent, according to his own estimate, but only a strong will, 
made him as successful as he is, so he disclaims all title to 
fame, but resents any imputation of obscurity, indulging in 
a sharp discussion on the point with some wilful Saturday 
Reviewer. He is as well known, he says, as Pears’ Soap or 
Colman’s Mustard, and it would be affectation to deny it. 
But the sense of melancholy which the book leaves upon the 
mind is undeniable. 


On one point we are entirely in accord with Mr. Sala. 
Though no man living is more closely connected with personal 
journalism in the sense of the use of the word “I,” he isa 
most strenuous upholder of the virtues and value of the 
anonymous in the writing of articles, in all cases where the 
opinion of the paper rather than of the individual is given. 
No man has written more leaders in his time than he, and we 
suspect that his most effective work has been forged under 
the shield. The journalist acts with a freer hand under these 
conditions, where he is dealing with public or political 
questions, and feeling himself to be in general accord with 
the views of his paper, is able to express them with but slight 
variation, and the power that the paper lends. It is as “we” 
that he speaks, not as “I;” and the very sense of power and 
freedom which the fiction lends is of inestimable value to the 
effect. Even in criticism the singular personal pronoun is 
often apt to lead its employer into an excess of egoism which 
injures the whole. 


But we are keeping Mr. Sala’s book waiting. In truth 
it is one from which it is difficult to make satisfactory ex- 
tracts, owing to the very variety of the tastes which it is 
meant to gratify. The story of his boyhood is full of all the 
tremors and sufferings of a nervous child, whose mother, 
though, as he describes her, “the kindest, the best, and the 
most devoted of parents,” was still the daughter of a slave- 
owner, and had inherited not a little of the slave-owner’s 
approval of the lash. She was a native of Demerara, while 
Mr. Sala’s father was a Roman citizen, three Sala clans 
surviving still in Italy,—a fit origin for such a cosmopolitan 
hero. From an English school Mr. Sala went to a Parisian 
one, but an affection of the eyes in early boyhood left him 
with but half his sight available for practical use, and it is 
only just to say that in describing his difficulties from that 
source he speaks of a “long, laborious, and bappy life,” in a 
way which contradicts the feeling we have ourselves attache? 
to the memoir. As a very little boy he learned to keep late 
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hours in’a splendid but, as he describes it. a very studious 
Bohemian way, in a musical and dramatic world in which 
his mother,, who was a professional singer and teacher 
of music, played a prominent and useful part of her 
own. Bliza Vestris. and Harriet Mellon, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts;nd Lady Oombermere, all figure in the early 
memories, ‘and a brother of our author’s, who played 
with Macready and Charles Kean, was another close per- 
sonal link for Mr. Sala with the dramatic profession. Of this 
brother, some very amusing anecdotes are told in connection 
with the terrible Macready, whose language and temper on 
the stage were very much out of keeping with his reputation 
and position in private life, if the testimony of Mr. Sala and 
many others is to be trusted. A well-drawn contrast between 
the English and French schools of that date (1841) introduces 
us to his French school-fellows in the pit of the Théatre des 
Jeunes Hléves, and amongst them two sons of Oasimir 
Delavigne and ‘another “ shapely young fellow, about sixteen, 
with yery light blue-grey eyes and an abundance of soft, light, 
auburn hair, which curled in rather a frizzled mass,” whose 
name was Alexandre Dumas, the son of the famous author of 
Monte Cristo and The Three Musketeers. Amongst those 
who showed kindness in. Paris to Mr. Sala and his mother, 
who was there for professional purposes, was the beautiful 
Lady Harriet d’Orsay, daughter of the Earl of Blessington :— 
“She was presiding at a stall at a vente de charité, a bazaar, 
held in aid of the funds of some asylum or another, when there 
came up the young Duke of Orleans, son and heir of King Louis 
Philippe. The Duke, after some polite small-talk, began to extol 
the beauty of her hair; and, indeed, her Henrietta Maria coiffure 
had never looked glossier and softer than it did that day. ‘Oh!’ 
said his Royal Highness, ‘if I could only possess one of those 
entrancing ringlets!’—‘ How much would Monseigneur give for 
one? Five thousand francs? ’—‘A mere bagatelle!’—‘ Six 
thousand francs ?’—‘ Anything so charming a lady chose to 
ask!’—‘I will not be extortionate. We will say five thousand.’ 
And then she very composedly produced a dainty little pair of 
Scissors ; snipped off the adorable ringlet; wrapped it in silver 
per, and handed it, with a smile and a curtsey full of graceful 
ignity, to the Duke. His Royal Highness looked very straight 
down his nose, and returning Lady Harriet’s salute, stalked 
somewhat gloomily away. But his Privy Purse duly forwarded 
the money next day.” 
The agonies of the frugal Louis Philippe may well be 
imagined; and as a contrasting story of a different kind, we 
may select one a few pages later, about Weiss, the opera- 
singer, a very handsome man, but so thin that he wore what 
on the stage is called a “ shape,”—a complete suit of padding 
from neck to ankles, worn next the skin. One night he was 
playing in an opera in which he wore flowing robes, and was 
able to dispense with it. In the course of the performance an 
appalling shriek astounded the players, and a coryphée rushed 
into the green-room with the information that the basso had 
hanged himself. She had peeped into his dressing-room and 
seen the “ shape’’ behind the door. 


As we read of Mr. Sala’s early struggles with the pen, we 
are more struck with the change that has come over 
“Bohemia” than anything else. The Mayhews and the 
Broughs, ef hoc genus, were innocent of the white-tie and 
swallow-tail, except on very especial occasions; and who 
nowadays hears of the “ Let-us-Alone Club,” which proposed to 
acquire the lease of a mansion in Pall Mall, where, on Sunday 
mornings and afternoons, the members could sit at the 
windows in their shirt-sleeves, smoking clay pipes, and hand- 
ing each other pewter tankardsP? They were to do as they 
liked, and tell justices and inspectors to let them alone, as 
men might do before the fear of licenses and licensing laws, 
when Pickwick and his friends made jollity the chief business 
of life. Mr, Sala has a lingering preference for those days of 
freedom, which the fact that the “ Let-us-Alone,” finding Pall 
Mall too expensive, drew in their horns and set themselves up 
in the first-floor over a hairdresser’s shop in a narrow part of 
the Strand, does not serve to lessen. Sala’s close connection 
with Charles Dickens and Household Words is the subject of 
interesting matter, and the “Journey Due North,” which, 
under Dickens’s auspices, he made to Russia, under protest, 
as he tells us, about the inappropriateness of the name “due 
north,” which was a decided misrepresentation of the direction 
for a Russward voyage, gives us many interesting details of 
the great Empire, while in later days various moving accidents 
by square and street are the result of his figuring as special 
correspondent in Paris during the famous war. For it was on 
the staff of the Telegraph that Mr. Sala performed most of his 





feats as a special correspondent,—the renowned class which he 
was perhaps the first to make famous. The post led'to many 
bright hours and pleasant acquaintances, and one of the best 
of the memories relates to a trip to Homburg with Augustus 
Mayhew, who was typical of so many travellers in his dread 
of German, which he described as ‘ Welsh with an occasional 
sneeze;” and Vizetelly, who averred that he could travel all 
through Germany on the strength of the one phrase, “Kann 
mann?” with the word for wine, water, theatre, or bed, added 
according to need. The infallible system of the three at 
Homburg was amusing in its results. 

The International Exhibition of 1867 was one of the many 
occasions which found the busy journalist at work in Paris, 
meeting About and Wolff and Doré among Lord Houghton’s 
guests, and moralising, after his fashion as he went, on the 
ups-and-downs of the world he has had to witness,—crowns 
won and lost, picked up or pilfered, beggars set on horseback 
to be rolled in the mud; speculators hailed as benefactors one 
day, and denounced as swindlers the next; Republics dis. 
membered and reunited; Presidents and Kings deified and 
murdered; political upheavals and social eruptions, while he 
was “tranquilly earning his bread by scribbling ‘copy’ for 
a newspaper.” Yes! the life must have been a strange and 
full one, and Mr. Sala is very well justified in recording it. 
Rome and Berlin and all the capitals take their turn befora 
us; and there are appropriate stories for all sorts and con. 
ditions of men. It is amusing and characteristic to read of 
Lord Beaconsfield, whom he did not know, introducing him- 
self to Mr, Sala after receiving a deputation of journalists 
in Downing Street, in order to express his own desire to be 
introduced to Miss Braddon. About the Royalties of the 
world Mr. Sala has his civil say, feeling proud as “a working 
journalist of no celebrity but of some notoriety,” of having 
been received and entertained amongst them as their guest. 
Indeed, Mr. Sala is rather amasing in his repeated deprecia- 
tions of himself, as contrasted with his sensitiveness about his 
craft. On the whole, his greatest disappointment seems to have 
been that, “ bred in the seraglio ” as he was, he was never able to 
write a play, which in so practical a Pressman, does seem alittle 
strange. He tried his hand ata burlesque on Wat Tyler, but 
seemingly to no great purpose. Finally, the book is a very 
readable book by a very characteristic man; and by no means 
his least amusing experience is reserved for his last, in the 
shape of a very peculiar interview with the well-known 
Member for Northampton, who is the hero of more than one 
exceptionally good story. 





A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY.* 
In The Great Alternative, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, whose 
name has come to be so well and so honourably known for 
his able and patriotic efforts to draw attention to the want of 
preparation in our naval forces, makes a plea for a national 
policy,—i.e., for a policy in regard to external affairs and to 
the Empire which shall be worthy of the genius, the past 
traditions, and the future possibilities of the English people. 
This is a great and a practical aim, and though we find a good 
deal to differ from in Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s book, we have 
nothing but praise for his attempt to get the people of. this 
country “to give their heart its rights,’—to give proper 
development, that is, to the instinct for rule, expansion, and 
leadership which is inborn in them. We have no sympathy 
with the people, if such there be, who consider that we have 
no mission in the world and no ideals to pursue. Again, we 


_are in the heartiest sympathy with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's 


demand that we should assure to ourselves the command of 
the sea, and that to secure this, we should create an invincible 
Navy. ‘Cost what it will,and be our ultimate policy one of 
non-intervention pure and simple, or of holding the balance 
between the States of Europe, no sane man can doubt that we 
should be in a position to hold the sea against all comers, and to 
secure the free circulation of the blood in the body commercial. 
Lastly, we agree with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson that we ought to 
consider, as a nation, what our national needs are, and where 
they lead us, and to base on that a clear and definite national 
policy,—a policy which shall let the world know what things 
we consider vital. to our existence, and what line we mean to 
take inthe various: problems with which the community of 


‘nations are. confronted. But though we agree with Mr. 
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Spenser Wilkinson that the British nation should be 
governed by high ideals, should secure its independence and 
its present high position by continuing to hold the 
sovereignty of the seas, and should clearly realise what is 
the policy it means to pursue, we are by no means inclined to 
agree with what Mr. Spenser Wilkinson suggests as the 
proper policy for these islands to pursue. Though he 
specifically repudiates the notion of laying down a pro- 
gramme, the general drift of his book is clear enough. His 
able and incisive statement of the European situation, and 
the principles which he proclaims, point iv but one practical 
course of action,—namely, that we should join our forces 
to those of the Triple Alliance, and so secure both our own 
position and the peace of Europe. Now, we are quite prepared 
to admit that the French might carry their hostility to such 
a point that we should have no alternative but to join the 
Triple Alliance. If France became actively hostile, and not 
merely troublesome and unfriendly, in Colonial matters, we 
must, of course, ally ourselves with every enemy of France. 
But Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, as we understand him, does not 
urge us to join ourselves to the Triple Alliance on these 
grounds; but rather in order to maintain the status quo, and 
so keep Europe stable. But to join the Triple Alliance for 
these reasons means, in the last resort, as Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson sees well enough, keeping Russia out of Con- 
stantinople. That is the cardinal point of the policy he 
advocates when it is stripped of all that is accidental and 
adventitious. Now, we would ask, is it worth our while to 
keep the Russians out of Constantinople ?—for mark, if we 
join the Triple Alliance, it is we and no other who will pre- 
vent the cross being raised on the dome of St. Sophia. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson clearly believes it is worth our while to do 
80, and states his reasons as follows :— 

“The situation of Constantinople is such that any vigorous 
power in possession of the city must very shortly have the 
maritime command of the Black Sea, and the military command 
of the two peninsulas which are separated by the Straits. In the 
hands of a civilised Power, Constantinople is necessarily the 
capital of an empire embracing Asia Minor and the Balkan coun- 
tries. To give this position to Russia would be to make her un- 
assailable. The Black Sea would immediately become for military 
purposes a Russian lake, even though the commercial navigation 
of its waters were unimpeded, The independence of Roumania 
and Bulgaria would be impossible; they would at once become 
Russian provinces. The greater part of Asia Minor would share 
the same fate. The power of closing the Straits would secure 
Russia against attack by the maritime states. Austria, at 
present no match for her powerful neighbour, would be at her 
mercy, even though she were compensated by the annexation of 
Serbia and of the country to the south of it as far as Salonica and 
the northern border of Greece. The Mediterranean States would 
be confronted by a new rival, endowed with the peculiar advantage 
of the possession of an inaccessible inland sea as a refuge for her 
fleet in case of need. Such a Power would perpetually overshadow 
the independence of Italy. Its existeace would compel Great 
Britain, unless she is to abandon her command of the sea, to 
increase indefinitely her naval forces and in particular her 
Mediterranean fleet. Russia, secure on her southern frontier in 
Europe, would be at liberty to pursue at her leisure a programme 
of aggression in Asia. There is, in short, no Power that can con- 
template with satisfaction the pussibility of Russia at Constanti- 
nople; and the history of the Eastern question abundantly proves 
that however much the temporary needs of one Power or another 
may be served by temporary abstention from resistance to the 
Russian design, the policy of every great Power, and still more 
of every small Power, is in the long run opposed to it. That this 
is rr ae has been explicitly recognised by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Of course there is a great deal to be said for this view. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson would not have adopted it if it were not so. 
Wewill grant that having Russia in the Mediterranean might 
be unpleasant for us, though we do not see why the possibility 
of Russia being able to retire her fleet into the Black Sea is a 
more terrific fact than France being able to retire hers into the 
harbour at Biserta or into the Port of Toulon, for the matter 
of that. The Black Sea is, after all, only a gigantic harbour 
when considered as a place of retirement for the Russian 
fleet. Besides, Russia a great Mediterranean Power would 
be far more unpleasant for France than for us,—a fact which 
Lamartine saw in 1848, when he advocated a Russian alliance 
with a port on the Mediterranean barred. Still, let us assume 


that Russia in the Mediterranean would be an injury to us. But- 


this does not settle the problem. The question still remains, 
Would it-not-be a less evil than keeping Russia out-of Con- 
stantinople?—our policy in the past and the policy which. is, 
attributed to us for the future. Let us. see, what comes of 
keeping Russia out of Constantinople. In the first place, it 


makes Russia our deadly enemy, and encourages her to 
threaten and injure us in the one place where we are as 
a nation very vulnerable. If Russia were friendly, India 
would be invulnerable to the lords of the sea. But 
as long as Russia is having her chief political aspiration 
thwarted by us in Europe she will never be friendly. Russia 
does not threaten India because she wants it. Persia and 
great slices of China could be got very much cheaper, and 
would suit her far better. She worries us on the Afghan 
frontier, as a man treads on the toes of a burly person who 
persistently blocks his way. But this is not all, The 
blocking of the way to Constantinople further urges Russia 
to join hands with France, the Power which was and is, and 
must ever be, our rival, though we may hope not our enemy. 
Hence, by adopting a line of policy which hinges on the 
keeping of Russia out of Constantinople, we obtain two 
results,—India in peril, and France encouraged and aided to 
defy us. At present we are confronted by Russia and France, 
and should be still more so if we joined the Triple Alliance. 
Given this situation, would not the true National policy 
be to say,—We will disembarrass ourselves of the enmity 
of one of these Powers; and since Russia is far less 
essentially hostile to our aims and interests than France, 
that Power shall be Russia? We will frankly and finally 
abandon our policy of blocking the way to the Mediter- 
ranean—safeguarding, of course, as we could do, the rights 
of Greece and the Balkan States—and obtain in exchange the 
abandonment of Russia’s threats against India. We cannot 
doubt that Russia, knowing that we had abandoned our 
blockade, would concentrate all her energies on her southern 
frontiers, and give up the policy of appearing to desire the 
invasion of India. ‘That done, we should find little or no 
difficulty in placing our relations with France on a more 
satisfactory footing, and regaining our right of free action in 
Africa and elsewhere. When France saw that she confronted 
us alone, she would, we may be sure, prove far more ready to 
be ruled by reason and good feeling than she is just now. 

We have practically been obliged to confine our notice of 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s most interesting book to the main 
point on which we disagree with him. His book, however, 
is quite full of excellent things. Historically it is, as a rule, 
exceedingly strong, and one or two of the chapters can only 
be described as masterly. Particularly good is the résumé of 
Egyptian affairs. “The Secret of the Sea” is again a perfect 
masterpiece of suggestive writing. We have noticed one or 
two little slips, or what appear to us to be slips, but they are 
hardly worth mentioning. For example, he speaks as if 
General Baird had marched down the Nile to Cairo, whereas, 
if we are not mistaken, he collected a flotilla of Nile-boats 
and sailed down. Again, he speaks as if Baird’s force had 
assisted in forcing the capitulation of the French, whereas 
Baird did not arrive at Cairo till a week or two after all was 
over. Is he right, too, in saying that the French kept their 
antiquities? It is generally stated, though possibly wrongly, 
that they were seized and sold, and the money divided in the 
usual way among our troops. A more modern instance 
is the statement that Lord Granville in 1880 confirmed 
Lord Salisbury’s spoken declaration made to M. Waddington 
in 1878, “Do at Tunis what you think proper.” As 
a matter of fact, though Lord Granville could not free 
himself from the effects of Lord Salisbury’s precipitate offer, 
he in a despatch dated June 17th, 1880, did his best to 
minimise that offer and to limit its application. These, how- 
ever, are very minute matters. The striking thing about the 
details of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s book, is their fullness and 
accuracy, and the perception everywhere displayed of the 
realities which underlie the seeming facts of a situation. We 
gladly acknowledge the work to be a real contribution to 
political science, though, as we have shown, we are bound to 
differ from many of its conclusions. 





BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER-BUSH.* 
Tue Scotch peasantry have never lacked those among their 
own countrymen who could describe and appreciate them, 
and what is more, make their Southron brethren appreciate 
them also. Never have there been more ‘such writers than at 
the present day, when so many write up to tiuch the my 
level of excellence and so much on, the same. lines, that, one, 
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tempted to ask, “ Who first set the ball a-rolling P” Foremost 
among painters of Scottish character, Scott stands pre-eminent. 
The great master, with his keen and humorous insight into the 
excellencies and limitations of the national character, painted 
his pictures in broad and sweeping lines, which give a sense of 
breezy manly freedom, though gentler touches of most affect- 
ing pathos are not wanting. Placed side by side with his 
writings, those of Barrie, Ian Maclaren and his contemporaries 
are like charming miniatures, where every touch is carefully 
considered and minutely put in, as compared with the free and 
vigorous handling of a portrait by Romney or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Yet they are none the less true and delightful 
for all that, and there are not wanting those who prefer the 
clear and delicate painting on ivory to the larger picture on 
canvas. Why Ian Maclaren should have called the present 
volume Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush—unless for the sake of 
the alliteration—we are at a loss to discover, for it gives the 
reader no guide as to what to expect between its covers. 
What he will find is a collection of stories dealing with 
various episodes in the lives of the people belonging to 
the Parish of Drumtochty. It is, in the best sense, an ideal 
society into which he is introduced. That is to say, all 
that may be sordid and commonplace in the everyday life 
of the peasantry is kept in the background, while the 
frequent cultivation of mind and refinement of heart, 
coupled with strong religious feeling, which are marked 
characteristics of the best Scotch peasantry, but which might 
pass almost unnoticed beneath their impassive bearing and 
humble pursuits, are dwelt upon and developed with unerring 
skill, It is difficult to choose where all are so good, but, 
looked at all round, “Domsie” is, we think, the finest of 
these stories, for here we have Domsie himself, the dominie 
of the little village school-house, built among the sweet 
pine-woods, giving all his love and nearly all his money, too, 
tothe children, and helping, as far as in him lay, any “lad o’ 
pairts” to college. At times administering the tawse to a 
boy, but never once to a girl :— 

“He kept the girls in as their punishment, with a brother to 

take them home, and both had tea in Domsie’s house, with a bit 
of his best honey, departing much torn between an honest wish 
to please Domsie, and a pardonable longing for another tea...... 
But it was Latin Domsie hunted for as for fine gold, and when he 
found the smack of it in a lad he rejoiced openly. He counted it 
a day in his life when he knew certainly he had hit on another 
scholar, and the whole school saw the identification of George 
Howe. Fora winter Domsie had been ‘at point,’ racing George 
through Cesar, stalking him behind irregular verbs, baiting traps 
with tit-bits of Virgil. During these exercises Domsie surveyed 
George from above his spectacles with a hope that grew every day 
in assurance, and came to its height over a bit of Latin prose. 
Domsie tasted it visibly, and read it again in the shadow of the 
firs at meal-time, slapping his leg twice. ‘He'll dae! he’ll dae!” 
cried Domsie aloud, ladling in the snuff. ‘George, ma mannie, 
tell yir father that I’m coming up to Whinnie Knowe the nicht 
on a bit o’ business.’ Then the ‘ schule’ knew that Geordie Hoo was 
marked for college, and pelted him with fir-cones in great glad- 
ness of heart.” 
George’s mother Marget is, we think, the most gracious 
figure in the book, though given with fewest touches. Of more 
intellectual power, and having other thoughts and a wider 
horizon than her neighbours, destined to have her heart’s 
desire—the desire of most Scottish mothers—that her only 
son should be a minister of Christ, dashed to the ground just 
when it was almost fulfilled, she leaves upon the mind the 
impression of a sweet and noble woman. Side by side with 
Marget and Domsie, in our minds, stands Maclure, “a doctor 
of the old school,” rough in manners and almost grotesque in 
figure, yet as tender as a woman with the children or in cases 
of suffering. He is ready to face any hardship at the call of 
duty with unconscious heroism, when he and his faithful com- 
panion and friend ‘ Jess ’—the old white mare who died a week 
after her master—would set out, no matter what the distance, 
time, or weather, with the medicine and instruments that might 
be needed strapped before and behind upon the saddle :— 

“ It was not that he rode beautifully, for he broke every canon of 
the art, flying with his arms, stooping till he seemed to be speaking 
into ‘ Jess’s’ ears, and rising in the saddle beyond all necessity. 
But he could ride faster, stay longer in the saddle, and had a 
firmer grip with his knees than any one I ever met, and it was 
all for mercy’s sake. When the reapers in harvest time saw a 
7 whirling past in a cloud of dust, or a family at the foot of 
Glen Urtach, gathered round the fire of a winter’s night, heard 
the rattle of a horse’s hoofs on the road, or the shepherds, out 
after the sheep, traced a black speck moving across the snow to 
the Upper Glen, they knew it was the doctor, and, without being 
conscious of it, wished him God speed.” 





Poorly paid, hard worked, “he did his best for the need of 
every man, woman, and child, in this wild straggling district, 
year in, year out, in the snow and in the heat, in the dark and 
in the light, without rest and without holiday for forty 
years.” At the end of those forty years comes his one long 
holiday and rest; but we must send the reader to Ian 
Maclaren himself for that last touching scene in the good 
doctor’s life. 

His “ Mother’sSermon” and“ The Transformationof Lachlan 
Campbell” are among the best of these stories ; indeed, the only 
one that does not seem to us up to the high level of the rest, 
is that entitled “A Wise Woman,” where, in spite of some 
good things, the humour seems to us forced. Mrs. Mac. 
fadyen, the recognised village critic and sermon-taster, is 
amusing when we meet her popping in and out of the other 
stories, but somehow, when she comes to be the heroine of 
one herself, she strikes us as rather a failure,—in fact, she 
bores us. As a rule, however, Ian Maclaren’s humour and 
pathos seem to spring spontaneously out of the situations 
and characters described, and are so subtly interwoven that 
hardly has the smile passed away before one is surprised to 
find something very like tears taking its place. “Never mind 
me,” says the minister, walking up and down, and blowing 
his nose like a trumpet, on being told how the old doctor had 
fought for hours, over a patient, with death, and had won at 
last. ‘I’ve a cold in my head to-night,”—and most of the 
readers of these stories, we imagine, will be apt to find them- 
selves overtaken suddenly by the same troublesome com- 
plaint. It is difficult to give any example of this in the space 
at our command; but perhaps we cannot do better than 
quote the description of the minister’s prayer at the funeral 
of George Howe, whose death has almost broken the hearts 
of his mother and father, not to mention that of poor old 
Domsie and many a one besides :— 

‘The Doctor’s funeral prayer was one of the glories of the 
parish, compelling even the Free Kirk to reluctant admira- 
tion, although they hinted that its excellence was rather of 
the letter than the spirit, and regarded its indiscriminate charity 
with suspicion. It opened with a series of extracts from the Psalms, 
relieved by two excursions into the minor prophets, and led up to 
a sonorous recitation of the problem of immortality from Job, 
with its triumphant peroration of the fifteenth chapter of 
I. Corinthians. Drumtochty men held their breath till the 
Doctor reached the crest of the hill (Hillocks disgraced himself 
once by dropping his staff at the very moment when the Doctor 
was passing from Job to Paul), and then we relaxed while the 
Doctor descended to local detail. It was understood that it took 
twenty years to bring the body of this prayer to perfection, and 
any change would have been detected and resented. The Doctor 
made a good start, and had already sighted Job, when he was 
carried out of his course by a sudden current, and began to speak 
to God about Marget and her son, after a very simple fashion 
that brought a lump to the throat, till at last, as I imagine, the 
sight of the laddie working at his Greek in the study of a winter 
night came up before him, and the remnants of the great prayer 
melted like an iceberg in the Gulf Stream. ‘Lord, hae peety 
upon us, for we a’ luved him, and we were a’ prood o’ him.’ After 
the Doctor said ‘Amen’ with majesty, one used to look at his 
neighbour, and the other would shut his eyes and shake his head, 
meaning, ‘ There’s no use asking me, for it simply can’t be better 
done by living man.’ This time no one remembered his neigh- 
bour, because every eye was fixed on the Doctor.” 


No one can lay down this book,—which, we are aware, has 
already been noticed in these columns, but hardly, we think, 
at sufficient length,—without feeling that, though he has been 
made to laugh often, he has at the same time been brought 
within sound of that “ Virgilian cry,—The sense of tears in 
mortal things.” 





CHILDREN’S GAMES.* 
Tue term Folk-lore is loosely applied to a great variety of 
subjects, and may include everything relating to the habits, 
manners and customs, traditions, songs, and tales of a people, 
in so far as it is of spontaneous growth. Hence religious 
beliefs, superstitions, popular remedies, &c., may all be classed 
under it, and it therefore touches on almost every subject 
that interests humanity. It was therefore impossible for 
Mr. Gomme to issue the great mass of material which 
he has been accumulating for many years to illustrate 
the Folk-lore of the British Isles, in a single alphabet. 
Not only would the time and expense required for this 





* A Dictionary of British Folk-lore, Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 
Part L., The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with Tunes 
Singing, Rhymes, and Methods of Playing, according to the Variants extant an 
recorded in different parts of tne Kingdom. Oollected and Arranged by Alice 
Bertha Gomme. Yol. I., Accrosbay—Nuts in May, Also Second Series, Woed- 
cuts, London: David Nutt. 1894, 
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purpose have been an almost insuperable obstacle, but the 
result would be a huge encyclopedia, in which students would 
be obliged to select the separate item which they specially 
required for themselves. Nor could the book be widely 
circulated, for many who required to consult it would only be 
interested in their own particular subjects, and could hardly 
be expected to purchase so large and cumbrous a book, even 
supposing that they could well afford it. Consequently, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gomme finally determined to issue the work in 
sections, dealing with limited departments of folk-lore; and 
the first of two volumes on games is now before us. The 
general scope and plan of the book may be indicated by 
extracts from Mrs. Gomme’s preface :— 

“The games published in this collection bear the important 

ualification of being nearly all Children’s Games; that is to say, 

they were either originally children’s games, since developed 
into games for adults, or they were the more serious avocations 
of adults, which have since become children’s games only. In 
both cases the transition is due to traditional circumstances, and 
not to any formal arrangement. All invented games of skill are 
therefore excluded from this collection, but it includes both indoor 
and outdoor games, and those played by both girls and boys. 
Feces . The games consist of two main divisions, which may be 
called descriptive, and singing or choral...... Children do not 
invent, but they imitate or mimic very largely, and in many of 
these games we have, there is little doubt, unconscious folk- 
dramas of events and customs which were at one time being 
enacted as a part of the serious concerns of life before the eyes of 
children many generations ago.” 

A few diagrams and illustrations are given, some of them 
taken from old MSS. It is not surprising that Mrs. Gomme 
has been obliged somewhat to limit her use of the materials 
at her disposal. According to her programme, well-known 
games of skill, such as chess and draughts, and even dominoes 
and backgammon, are excluded; but we are glad to see that 
less known games of a somewhat similar kind, such as “ Nine 
Men’s Morris” (an old game mentioned by Shakespeare), 
but rather too simple for modern taste, have been admitted. 
And we hope that the older names of even the excluded games, 
such as “tables” for “backgammon,” will not be omitted 
without a passing note in the second volume. And although 
in many cases Mrs. Gomme has necessarily been forced to pick 
and choose amongst numerous variants, she has always given 
amply enough to satisfy the majority of her readers, an assort- 
ment that, in some cases, has assumed very extended limits. 
Thus, twenty-four pages are occupied with the widely popular 
singing-game of “Jenny Jones,” including seventeen different 
versions with commentary. This section will serve to illus- 
trate Mrs. Gomme’s treatment of her subject. It was one of 
the games played by children under the direction of Mrs. 
Gomme herself at the conversazione held at Merchants’ Hall, 
Cheapside, on October 5th, 1891, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the International Folk-lore Congress in London. 
We will quote one of the shorter variants, and part of the 
general remarks on the game :-— 

“1X. ‘ We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, 

We've come to see Jenny Jones. How is she now? 

‘Jenny is washing, washing, washing, 

Jenny is washing, you can’t see her now.’ ” 
Then follow the alternate question and answer ; the questions 
in the same words as the first couplet, and the answers in the 
same form as the second couplet, stating that Jenny is (1) 
folding, (2) starching, (3) ironing, (4) ill, (5) dying, (6) dead. 
Then the verses proceed with :— 

“* May we come to the funeral ?’ 

* Yes.’ 


‘May we come in red?’ 
* Red is for soldiers, you can’t come in red.’ 
May we come in blue?’ 
* Blue is for sailors, you can’t come in blue.’ 
May we come in white?’ 
White is for weddings, you can’t come in white.’ 
* May we come in black ?’ 
‘Black is for funerals, so you can come in that.’ 
Bocking, Essex, (Folk-lore Record III., 471.)” 


“Two children stand apart, one, who personates the Mother, 
stands still, and holds out her skirts with both hands; the other 
personates Jenny Jones, and kneels or stoops down in a crouching 
position, behind her companion’s outstretched skirts. The other 
players form a line by joining hands. They sing the first, third, 
and every alternate verse, advancing and retiring in line while 
doing so. The Mother sings the answers to their questions, 
stan still, and hiding Jenny Jones all the time from view. 
When the verses are finished, Jenny Jones lies down as if she 
were dead, and the Mother stands aside. Two of the other 
players then take up Jenny Jones, one by the shoulders, and the 
other by the feet, and carry her a little distance off, where they 


two, with their handkerchiefs at their eyes, and heads lowered, 
pretending to grieve.” 

In some of the versions Jenny Jones comes to life again, 
or rushes after the children as a ghost, and the one whom 
she catches becomes Jenny Jones in the next game. Games 
of a similar kind, describing various actions, which are 
carried out by the players, are commonly played in Kinder- 
gartens. A great number of games relate to courtship 
and marriage; others, such as “Mother, Mother, the Pot 
Boils Over,” contain curious references to medizval witch- 
craft. Games of marbles are not neglected; nor games like 
“Magic Music,” “Fire, Air, and Water,” and others, still 
played at juvenile parties. Among the most interesting of 
the older games is “London Bridge,” which Mrs. Gomme 
reasonably supposes to date back to the actual historical 
event of the breaking down of London Bridge, in the reign 
of Ethelred II., by King Olaf. Whatis still more interesting, 
Mrs. Gomme recognises in the capture of a prisoner in the 
course of the games a possible reminiscence of the time when 
the stability of a building was supposed to be secured by 
human sacrifices. Perhaps the last remnant of this super- 
stition may be found in the practice of the buccaneers, who 
are said to have slaughtered a negro or prisoner when they 
buried their booty, that his spirit might watch over it. 

There is a curious game called “ Lubin,” played with 
rhymes beginning :— 

“ Here we dance, lubin, lubin, lubin, 

Here we dance lubin light; 
Here we dance, lubin, lubin, lubin, 
On a Saturday night.” 
Of this there are many variants, “looby,” “luby,” “lewby,” 
“ Hinkumbooby,” &c., and also as to the day, Friday, 
Wednesday, Christmas, or New Year’s night being some- 
times substituted. Mrs. Gomme remarks, “The Hexham 
version, ‘ Here we come louping (leaping ?),’ may probably be 
the oldest and original form, especially if the conjecture that 
this game is derived from animal rites is accepted. The 
term ‘ looby,’ ‘lubin,’ or ‘luby,’ does not throw much light on 
the game. Addy (Sheffield Glossary) says, ‘Looby is an old 
form of the modern “ lubber,” a “ clumsy fellow,” “a dolt.”’” 
If Mrs. Gomme is correct in “louping ” being the form of the 
word in the original game, it is just possible that “lubin” 
may be a corruption of some animal name, such as “lupus,” 
or “lapin;” but we are more inclined to suggest that 
“louping” is a modern gloss (like “Please the pigs,” for 
“ Please the pyx”), and that the game alludes not to an 
animal, or to leaping, but to the house-spirit, Milton’s 
“lubber fiend.” 

Probably few people would have thought it possible that so 
large a book could have been written on so comparatively 
limited a subject as the games of a single small country. A 
yet more interesting book might be written on games in 
general, as played in ancient and modern times in various 
countries; but before this can be done satisfactorily, the 
games of other countries must be collected as assiduously as 
Mr. and Mrs. Gomme have collected our own. There is no 
doubt that the publication of this book, which ought to be 
interesting and useful to the antiquarian, historian, and 
philologist, as well as the student of manners and customs, 
will lead to the collection of a large amount of additional 
information; but it is likely long to remain the standard work 
on the subject of British Games. 





HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF WEST AFRICA.* 
In this account of West Africa, Mr. Lucas has added 
another volume to his useful and interesting Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies, and it is the saddest chapter 
in the whole history of the British Empire. Over it all still 
hangs the poisonous malaria of the slave-trade, that will pro- 
bably take many centuries of civilising sanitation to drive 
wholly away. Mr. Lucas gives a brief but complete sketch of 
the history of this banefal trade, which he thinks came “in 
the natural order of things.” He says (p. 76) :— 


“It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the slave-trade 
was inevitable, and that it provided the material by which tropical 
America was developed and was colonised, and without which 
development and colonisation would have been impossible. But 
such an admission involves no denial of its hideous atrocities, or 
of the evil which it brought on every country and every people 





* Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol, III., West Afriea, By O. 
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which.had part and lot in its wickedness and its shame. In 
America it produced conditions of life which were only partly 
remedied by nothing short of social revolution, which have left 
to this day a blight on the lands to which Africans were carried, 
which have created difficulties of race and colour, of political and 
social economy, which make the present anxious and the future 
all uncertain. In Africa it stereotyped savagery, it paralysed 
industry, it ‘created such monstrosities as the Negro Power of 
Dahomey, ‘it made the land which Europeans first visited in 
modern history the darkest and most degraded part of the world. 
But, worst of all, it tainted and lowered the peoples of Europe, it 
ran directly counter to freedom, to humanity, to every noble im- 
pulse of growing races and moving times, and it left a mark of 
infamy on English history which no chronicler can minimise and 
no apologist erase.” 


And there is a heavier consequence still in the burden of 
responsibility that England now feels towards West Africa, 
which she dare not shirk, and in the continual bearing of 
which is the only chance, we think, of ultimately erasing the 
black “ mark of infamy.” Peoples, says Mr. Lucas (p. 94),— 


“ Reap in bitterness what they have sown; they cannot cancel 
the past or lightly regenerate scenes of former misrule. Fora 
century and a half the English had taken a foremost place in 
keeping the West Coast of Africa as a preserve for catching, buying, 
and selling men. They had discouraged peace and the arts of 
peace. They had encouraged raiding and war. They had invited 
the native races to prey on one another; and though in the end 
they abolished the slave-trade and reversed their policy, they 
could not undo the mischief which that policy had wrought. West 
Africa was left as a dead-weight on their hands, profitless, help- 
less, wellnigh hopeless, disorganised, demoralised, with its natural 
barbarism artificially intensified. Eighty years and more have 
passed since the date of the Abolition Act, English lives have been 
lost, and English money has been spent in trying to bring peace 
and order and industry into lands which were taught to know 
none of these things. Yet the end of it all is that civilisation has 
made but. little way, that industry is hardly more than trade in 
jungle produce, and that, even in these brighter and healthier 

ys, men sometimes wonder whether the game is worth the 
candle, whether England gives any real benefit to, or derives any 
real benefit from, her possessions on the West Coast of Africa.” 


But Mr. Lucas himself is hardly one of those who wonder 
whether the game is worth the candle, for he believes that 
“the law and justice of a Christian people has its effect 
[though very slowly] among West African natives, and the 
English would not be justified in withdrawing that law and 
justice, or in transferring to some other less qualified and less 
trained European nation the burden which history has given 
them to bear” (p. 215). Though Mr. Lucas’s tone is some- 
times pessimistic, at heart he seems to believe in the ultimate 
triumph of good. The truth that losses may be turned into 
gains was illustrated by some notable instances in his Intro- 
duction to this Historical Geography, as we pointed out in 
noticing that volume (Spectator, November 12th, 1887). 
England tried to coerce her North American colonies and 
lost them ; but “ their loss set England free to work in other 
directions. She looked out for a new field of colonisation, and 
found it in Australia.” Besides, another gain “has followed 
from this defeat,—England learned thereby the true mode of 
dealing with colonies.” In the present volume Mr. Lucas 
notices how the disaster of the Franco-German War hada 
similar effect on the French, and led. them to seek expansion 
“in foreign parts, notably in Africa.” Curiously enough, 
the same war had the same effect, but for, opposite reasons, 
on the victors, and Jed the Germans to join in the scramble 
for Africa, As Mr. Lucas puts it (p. 140)—and he is never 
happier than when he is thus able to sum up by playing one 
nation, or one event, against another in more or less para- 
doxical contrasts— 

« Consciousness of loss, then, in the case of the French—sense 
of work done, of union and strength in the case of the Germans— 
has been a motive force: and as one and the other has moved, 
competition has sprung up, in which other peoples have joined, 
resulting in a race between nations for the waste places of the 
world. In Africa, a few years back, these waste places were 


chiefly to be found.’ 

So the history of Africa in the last twenty years has largely 
consisted in the making of maps and the marking of 
boundaries,—not between native tribes, but between Huro- 
pean spheres of influence. The views of Mr. Lucas on the 
merits of government by Chartered Companies appear to 
have undergone some change since he wrote his Introduc- 
tion. Then he quoted with apparent approval Adam Smith’s 
verdict, that “the government of an exclusive company of 
merchants is perhaps the worst of all governments for any 
country whatever,” and observed that in a company’s 


“dealings with natives, the idea of governing for the sake 





of the governed is, as a rule, but faintly present.” Now he 
writes (p. 120) :— 

“When a country is uncivilised, a rough-and-ready administra. 

tion, depending on persons more than on rules, generally works 
better at the time, and certainly prepares the ground better 
for the future than a fully organised and strictly scrupulous 
system, whose principles and regulations have been derived from 
and are only fitted to, more advanced communities. There are 
parts of the world at the present day which probably thrive 
better under a Chartered Company, or under native rulers 
advised by British Residents, than if they had been at once con- 
stituted Crown Colonies.” 
Apologists for Mr. Rhodes may possibly object to the impli- 
cations in the above passage that his methods are not 
scrupulous; and moralists may object to the theory that 
less scrupulous methods can ever succeed better than 
strictly scrupulous ones. Is it not, after all, the apparent 
economy of the Company system, gained by the neglect of 
the interests of the governed, that alone has given it a new 
lease of life? The British public fears, above most things, 
the extra penny on the Income-tax, and so is content to leave 
the dangerous and difficult work of opening up relations with 
new countries to mere adventurers, although it is well known, 
or ought to be by this time, that in the end responsibility, 
moral if not financial, comes home to roost on the English 
nation, As Mr. Lucas says (p. 115) :— 

“ Whatever Englishmen do in strange lands, whatever engage- 
ments they make, whatever responsibilities they incur, all is 
eventually credited to the British Government. Hence Ministers 
are driven to ‘accept the inevitable, and often when roundly 
charged with being: aggressive, are, if the truth be known, goin 
forward with heavy hearts, only because greater misery woul 
be caused by turning back.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——_ 

Vera Barantzova. From the Russian of Sophia Kovalevsky. 
(Ward and Downey.)—Mr. William Westall and “ Sergius 
Stepniak”* supply an introduction to this short story of love, 
self-sacrifice, and Nihilism, which, as it includes a memoir, ig 
fully as interesting as the work of fiction itself. It is not im- 
possible that had Madame Sophia Kovalevsky, the author of this 
tale, lived long enough, she would have made her mark upon 
the world as a novelist. As it was,she was one of the most 
remarkable even of Russian women, She had in her a little 
both of Marie Bashkirsteff and of George Eliot. Of aristocratic 
descent, she was a mathematician and a proficient in science 
before she became a novelist and a politician. In 1874, when she 
was only twenty-three years of age, she was elected Professor of 
Higher Mathematics in Stockholm University. A remarkable and 
—needless to say—a courageous woman, she was inevitably more 
remarkable for promise than for performance. It would, at all 
events, be unfair to judge her by Vera Barantzova, which can at 
the very best be allowed to be a good work of more than average 
power. It reproduces most admitably, and to all appearance with 
photographic accuracy, the change: brought about ina Rassian 
aristocratic household by the decree of Alexander II. which eman- 
cipated the serfs, The love-affair, too, of Vera, who is the flower 
of the Barantzova flock, and her rather elderly teacher, has the 
look of sincerity; while her second marriage to the Nihilist 
Palenkov, and her departure to Siberia to “live among the 
exiles, and comfort, console, and help them, minister to their 
needs, and become the ‘intermediary'‘of ‘their correspondence,” 
are just such sacrifices as have actually been ‘made for ‘the por- 
tentous “cause ” to whith Vera attached: herself. This book is 
little more than a study of a very interesting and quite modern 
Russian girl. _ But of its kind, it is perfect." ° 


Bengal Manuscript Records. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
4 vols. (W.H. Allen and Co.) —Sir William Hunter has printed 
here a: catalogue of more than fourteen thousand letters 
addressed to the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, or issued there- 
from, with orders, petitions, &c., all referring to the question of 
land-tenure in Bengal. ‘These documents cover a period of 
twenty-five years (1782-1807). He has prefixed a “ Historical 
Introduction,” in which he discusses the causes which led to the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793, the results of the legislation that 
goes by that name, with modifications, brought about; either by 
the action of the Government, or by the administration of the 
law by the Higher Courts. This introduction is interesting and 
valuable in the highest degree. We shall not attempt to 
summarise its conclusions. One thing is clear,—the vast difficulty 
which has beset the Indian Government in carrying on this part 
of itsfunctions. That it has made mistakes, done much mischief, 
and inflicted some injustice, is manifest; on the other hand, it 
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has, on the whole, honestly endeavoured to do its duty, while in 
comparison with the rulers that went before it, it shows out as 
light against darkness. 

A Lady’s Impressions of Cyprus in 1893. By Mrs. Lewis. 
(Remington.)—We must not complain if some thirty pages are 
given to impressions of the voyage to Cyprus, and more to im- 
pressions of hooks about Cyprus; what remains is satisfactory 
enough, and gives us a sufficiently good idea of what the place 
and the people are like. On one thing our author is quite clear, 
—viz., that our occupation has not been an unmixed blessing. 
One curious yet easily explicable fact is that crimes of violence 
have greatly increased. Our system of justice, which gives the 
accused every chance, is not suited to the people. Something 
more rough-and-ready is wanted. Any one meditating a visit to 
the island should certainly read what Mrs. Lewis has to say 
about it. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 1888-1893. (For the Trustees.)—This volume has six 
divisions,—“ Additional Manuscripts,” “ Additional Charters and 
Rolls,” “ Detached Seals and Rolls,” “ Papyri,” “ Egerton MSS.,” 
and “ Egerton Charters and Rolls.” The Papyri, among which 
the famous “ Account-Book of Didymus, Son of Aspasius,” which 
gave us “ Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens,” the Mimiambi 
of Herondas, and other classical salvage may be found, are 
peculiarly interesting. Most of them are simple commercial 
documents, but these are often curious, as when, e.g., we find a 
certificate to Panephremnis that he has worked five days on the 
embankments, or a list of village officials with the caution-money 
required from each.—The Trustees of the British Museum also 
publish, under the care of Mr. George F. Warner, Miniatures and 
Borders of the Book of Hours of Bona Sforza, Duchess of Milan. 
—The plates, sixty-five in number, have been reproduced by the 
collotype process. Mr. Warner has furnished an Introduction in 
which he relates the history of the volume and of the Duchess, 
its first possessor. The Duchess Bona was the widow of Galiazzo 
Maria, assassinated in 1476. The volume was brought to England 
in 1871 by Sir J. C. Robinson, bought by Mr. Malcolm, of Poltal- 
loch (the Treasury having refused the purchase by the State), 
and generously given by him to the Museum. 

For the Honour of the Flag. By Commander Charles N. Robinson, 
R.N., and John Leyland. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a most ex- 
cellent example of that type of historical novel which has recently 
become the fashion, and which appears calculated to delight boys 
and adults in equal measure. It deals with a period of history 
that has been but slightly, if at all, touched by our romancists, 
—the period of England’s great sea-fights with the Dutch. In 

the pages of Commander Robinson and Mr. John Leyland, who 
have collaborated to produce this book, Blake and De Ruyter 
fight their battles over again, and the Dutch once more sweep 
the Channel with the historical “broom.” The “battle’s roar” 
resounds through it all, but there is plenty of intrigue, and even 
a fair amount of love as well. The purely “personal” interest of 
the book is divided between the villain—a stalwart, fighting, 
larcenous rogue of the name of Vambrowe—and the true hero,— 
the narrator’s uncle, Marmaduke Stapleton, rash, bold, impetuous, 
loving the wrong cause, yet full of the motto of his house, which 
was a special version of the familiar “Loyal to Death.” The 
story is written in the English which was the vogue about the 
time of the Commonwealth, or immediately thereafter. Alto- 
gether, For the Honour of the Flag is as reliable in its character of 
historical novel as it is interesting and exciting as a story of 
adventure. It is also noteworthy as a successful experiment in 
collaboration. 

An Imaged World. By Edward Garnett. (Dent and Co.)— 
“Poems in Prose”—it is thus that Mr. Garnett describes his 
work—may be easy writing, but they are hard reading. Criticism, 
history, descriptions of nature, may be written in a poetical style, 
and if the author has something to say we put up with it, even 
admire it.- But we cannot see that Mr. Garnett has much to say. 
His word-pictures are very full of colour, but they seem confused 
and blurred. 


In the Midst of Alarms. By Robert Barr. (Methuen and Co.)— 
Sir Richard Yates, Special Correspondent of the Argus of New 
York, and Stillson Renmark, Professor in the University of 
Toronto, take a holiday in Canada. They have the usual ex- 
periences of holiday-makers whose fate it is to furnish the 
materials fora story. Two pretty girls, both as good as gold, but 
differing from each other in every other respect, are among the 
inhabitants of the place where they locate themselves. This 
alone would be sufficient for a plot. But Mr. Barr introduces an 
element of incident. The two friends are involved in the Fenian 
invasion of Canada, a situation which is described with abundant 
humour, not without an occasional serious touch. The story is 
most entertaining from beginning to end. Mr. Robert Barr is 





rapidly making himself a reputation which will rise high, if he 
can keep up to the level of In the Midst of Alarms. 


Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par Gustave Danson. 
(Hachette.)—This is a very compact volume in which M. Lanson 
has contrived to give a vast amount of information. Its pages, 
taking the text proper only, number 1,088, and there are 70 more, 
occupied with chronological tables, an index, and a table of con- 
tents. Yet the book—so excellent are both paper and printing— 
is not inconveniently bulky. A more compendious and convenient 
manual it would not be easy to find. 

Two excellent little manuals may be mentioned together. Both 
will be found well worth study by those who are interested in the 
subjects which they discuss. These are :—The Chess Pocket Manual, 
by G. H. D. Gossip (Edward Arnold); and The Draughts Pocket 
Manual, by J. G. Cunningham. “ Pocket Manual” is not a figure 
of speech; the volumes are really of a most convenient size for 
being carried about. 

Lessons in Our Laws. Part II. By H.F. Lester. (Cassell.)— 
Here we are told about the Law Courts, about the difference 
between Law and Equity, about Local Government, Rates, &c., 
about the protection of certain classes, Ambassadors, cum multis 
aliis, This is a useful manual. 

Notes on Rescue Work. By Arthur Brinkman. (C. T. Palmer.) 
—This is a cheap edition of a book published about ten years ago. 
It would not be desirable to speak of its contents in detail, but 
we may say generally that, as far as practical suggestions are 
concerned, it is full of sound sense and wise counsel, Any one 
taking up this work, and it is not to be taken up lightly, will find 
Mr. Brinkman the safest of guides. 

Philosophy and Development of Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D. 2 vols. (Blackwood and Sons.)—We cannot pretend to 
give more than a very brief account of these volumes. They 
contain the Gifford Lectures delivered at Edinburgh in the year 
1894. The first volume is devoted to the subject of natural 
religion, the second to the development of Christianity. It 
is with the first rather than with the second that we find our- 
selves in agreement. Surely it is something like an extrava- 
gance when we find Professor Pfleiderer setting forth as a 
hypothesis which has “ much probability” that the appearance 
of the Risen Christ to ‘‘ more than five hundred brethren at 
once” is “ the same event which lies at the basis of the narrative 
in the Acts of the Apostles of the effusion of the Spirit in the first 
Pentecost.” We cannot see a single feature of resemblance. 
Every circumstance of place and person was different. In the 
first volume we may specially point out the fifth lecture, 
“ Revelation of God in the Natural Order of the World,” in which 
the analogical argument from human personality to the divine is 
drawn out in a way not unlike to Mr. Illingworth’s reasoning in 
the last Bampton Lectures. The final lecture on “ Optimism and 
Pessimism,” is also particularly well worth consideration. ‘ To 
him who estimates life generally from the highest conception in 
human point of view of the divine purpose,” all the experiences of 
life obtain the significance of a “ God-ordered means of educa- 
tion and Salvation.” This seems to contain the root of the 
matter, though we may demur to the contemptuous dismissal of 
the idea that there can be any “interferences of an abstract 
Supernatural Omnipotence with the ordered course of nature.” 
Dr. Pfleiderer is not alone in reading into the word “law” more 
than its real significance, an observed uniformity in the operations 
of nature. 

The Australian Handbook (Gordon and Gotch) contains, we may 
remind our readers, topographical, commercial, and other in- 
formation, not only about the Australian Colonies, but also 
about New Zealand, Fiji, and New Guinea, It is furnished with 
some excellent maps, and is evidently the result of an unsparing 
expenditure of labour, We may briefly note as instances of the 
different conditions of life as they are found here and in the 
Australian Colonies, that.a “town,” as it is called, in Victoria, 
with a population of “between two hundred and three hundred,” 
has five:hotels, a branch bank, four places of worship, two State 
schools, and a free library. In England it would probably have 
no other proof of public.or. private enterprise than a pillar-box. 
——The Newspaper Press Directory (Mitchell and Co.) appears in 
its “ Fiftieth Annual Issue.” There are, it seems, 1,728 news- 
papers published in England, of which 152 appear daily. Fifty 
years ago the total number for the United Kingdom was 551, of 
which twelve dailies only appeared in England. The volume con- 
tains the customary information, and special articles of interest on 
various subjects and persons, as “ Fifty Years of Press Legislation,” 
by W. F. Finlason; “ Edmund Yates,” by Clement Scott; and 
“John Walter,” by W. F. Finlason.——The Public Schools’ Year- 
Book. Edited by Three Public School Men. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)——The Art Schools of London. Edited by Tessa 
Mackenzie. 
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Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I., A— 
Ched. (Cassell and Co.)—This promises to be a very complete 
and useful work, “a complete topographical dictionary of the 
United Kingdom.” Of course it admits of improvement. There 
are, for instance, two churches at Bexhill, Generally, as far as 
we have been able to test, we have found the information 
accurate and not without interest.——Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer 
of the World (W. and R. Chambers) has, it will be seen, a larger 
aim. Necessarily it has to omit many places, and so will occa- 
sionally disappoint the person who consults it ; but its 765 pages 
will be found to contain a vast amount of information, well 
brought up to date, for the most part. Butis it not the fact that 
“Richard of Cirencester” was not a native of that town, or, 
indeed, of any place, but the creation of a forger ? 


We have to record tho “thirty-fifth annual publication ” of 
Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (Chatto and 
Windus). This elaborate work, the result of a vast amount of 
labour, has been carefully brought up to date, so far as we have been 
able to test it in the cases to which personal knowledge reaches. 
The volume contains nearly twelve hundred pages, and gives 
information about, we should calculate, ten thousand titled and 
untitled families. ——From the same publishers we also receive 
four very convenient little volumes, The Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons. Messrs. Kelly also publish 
The Royal Blue-Book, a Directory which has attained to more than 
the standard of human life, and is too well known to need our 
recommendation.—_ We have also received the “ twenty-first 
annual edition” of Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes (Kelly and Co.),—a volume characterised by the 
customary excellence of Messrs. Kelly’s publications. 


The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very Rev. Dean Spence 
and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
deals in two stout volumes, containing together some 1,200 
pages, with the “Gospel According to St. Matthew.” The labour 
has been thus divided—the Exposition by the Rev. A. Lukyn 
Williams, M.A., assisted as regards the second volume by the 
Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A.; the Homiletics by the Rev. B. C. 
Caffyn; and the Homilies by the Rev. Prof. W. F. Adeney, Rev. 
Prof. P. C. Barker, Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods, Rev. J. A. Mac- 
donald, and Rev. R. Tuck. 


We may briefly mention a highly useful volume, a Vocabu- 
lary of Philosophy and Students’ Book of Reference, by Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D. (Griffin and Co.) Many philosophical terms 
are commonly used without that precise understanding of their 
meaning which the speaker ought byright to have. This book 
should supply a correction to the habit. 
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. LI —* pa 
martines, | C4#PETS. MATTINGS, dc., 
sii INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR 
INEXPENSIVE. °'| SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c, 
INSPECTION INVITED, Forwarded post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORKBOXES., 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood, 
(Registered Designs.) 
The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 
REVO LVING hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2} 
an ungainly appearance. BOTm OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 
FU R N ITU R E now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 
> smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 
ful and well proportioned. 

Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 

(completely illustrated), POST-FREE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Y'Q4oxe grazer, 











M*® BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


SHORT- MR. BROWNING, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, 
SIGHT. 





Consultations free, 





“OUR EYES,” 
SIXTEENTH EpitTIon, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 


PERMANENT & TEMPORARY PASTURES. 
By MARTIN J. SUTTON. 

FIFTH EDITION. Price 5s., bound in cloth. Complatety Revised, and 
containing a Chapter on Weeds found in Pastures. Illustrated with 23 
accurate Illustrations of Natural Grasses, Clovers, &., and containing 46 
Analyses of Grasses, Olovers, &c., prepared expressly for this work by Dr, J. 
Augastus Voelcker. 

POPULAR EDITION. Price 1s., paper cover. Including all the Chap- 
ters contained in the Fifth Edition, but omitting the Illustrations, Analyses, 
and Index. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Price 2ls., bound in cloth, bevelled boards, Con- 
taining the Original Coloured Plates, and Dr. Voelcker’s Analyses. 

Through all Booksellers; from StmPkIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, Kent, and 

Oo., Limited, London ; or direct from 


SUTTON & SONS, THE ROYAL SEEDSMEN, READING. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S., 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


VINOLIA 6°. 
SHAVING 
SOAP. 





CAUSES 
NO BLOTCHES. 








Ni4G4RA4 HALL, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION. 


REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
Daily, 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6, 53.3 8 to 11.30, 3s. 
Excellent Orchestra, — First-Class Restaurant. — Open all Day. 


W #st LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 


LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, March 3rd, at 11.15: 
Mr. J, A, HOBSON on “Victor Hugo and the Proletariat.” 
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IN@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Ooll Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
ties. EE CE SCHOLARSHIPS on MAROH 22nd. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
int ng ae Bee ran — ante. Lag enemy new 
uildings, with every modern appliance. Science room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives co’ : The numbers ae under the 
present mani ent. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 





LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£60 to £30) on MAROH 26th and 27th. Exam arranged 
page sd —- ey perm oe SPECIAL SOHO. offered 
o Oandidates intendin the A am 
ee g to enter the Army through the Army Olasses.—Apply, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1895, for 

SIX OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum each, tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
er annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Oandi- 
lates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 








LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 


SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20) 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





LSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 
there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 
School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, . 








RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
OHABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifully situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 


LOUCESTER UNITED ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
GIRLS LOWER SCHOOL. 

Wanted, HEAD-MISTRESS, salary £80 per annum, with capitation-fee of £1 
per annum; present number of pupils over 200; preference will be given to a lady 
not over 35, being a Graduate, or of Graduate rank, and having had considerable 
experience in Teaching and School management. 

Applications with recent testimonials to be sent in 4 March 9th. 

Further particulars on application to THOMAS H. WASHBOURN, Eaq,, Olerk 
to the Governors, Gloucester. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 
ae | 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High Sect and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 

preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 
j and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
slected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymuasium. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss 8S. OARR. C) 

—- recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
‘d 30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 
Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 
Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 103.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


BHFPrs om Cc O LL E @ E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
‘Bt. Andrews, N.B. 


Mi HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCOLURE, M.A.. LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 








SEDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.—I should be very 
grateful for NAMES of OLD SEDBERGHIANS before 1820, or for 
Letters relating to the School—B. WILSON, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
mer, Fegan information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 


Ya SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 
beginning JUNE 19th, Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For fall informa- 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School House, Durham, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

— in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 











ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES 
(SERIES METHOD), HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
French, Victor Bétis (Conférencier & l’Ecole de Pédagogie, Paris); German, 
Paul Drabig (Berlin University); Greek (Ancient and we" Christos 
Bougatsos (Athens University); Russian, Dr. A: Markoff (St. Petersburg 
University); Italian, V. D’Ortengo (Turin); Spanish, Ed. Tolré y Fornes 
(** Professor Normal,” Barcelona University), and qualified assistants. City 
Branch: 794 Gracechurch Buildings, E.C,, and affiliated branches at Edin h, 
Manchester, Dublin, and other towns. LANGUAGE OLASSES are given ae ly 
and grammatically) upon the eos of utilising the mental vis ot 
scenes in sequence, mstead of book translation. New classes in FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and GREEK (Ancient and Modern), Specimen lessons can be 
attended free, tickets on application. French daily, 10.30 a.m., 4,15, 6.15, 7.15 p.m. 
German, 11-1, 46, 7-9 p.m. Greek (Ancient), Monday and Thursday, fit; 
Tuesday and Friday, 5-7, 7-9 p.m. Pamphlet pete six stamps. For er 
particulars apply to the Secretary.—Principals: H. SWAN and Y. BETIS. 


RENT COLLEGE, NOTTS.—The HEAD-MASTER.- 

SHIP will be VACANT at EASTER. House and partial board, £400 a 

year with capitation fees, The Head-Master must be a Graduate of Oxford, 

Cambridge, or Dublin, in Priest’s Orders, and in full accord with the Protestant 

and Evangelical Principles of the Ohurch of England.—Full pertionlens may be 

obtained by application to the Secretary, Mr. STUART TROTTER, 12 St. Bride 
Street, Ludgate Circus, E.0, 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to _ Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three years, will be OOMPETED 

for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. Open to Boys under 15.—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, A gchools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—This Society is established for 
the maintenance and defence of Literary Property. It advises Members on 
their Agreements, provides its Members with a Legal Opinion for nothing, and 
investigates all cases and questions of disputes connected with the law of Copy- 
right and Literary Property.—By order, G@. HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 4 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.0. N.B.—The Author, the organ of the 
Society, is published monthly, price 6d., by Horace Oox, Breams Buil » EC. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No. 541, just published, contains in addition toa large selection of books 

in general literature, an unique copy of Ploos van Amstel’s Imitations of Dutch 
Masters; Sir C. Lyell’s large-paper copy of Hooker’s Jungermannie ; Angas’: 
South Australia and New Zealanders; a complete set of H. B.’s Political 
Sketches; a fine set of the Philosophical Transactions, and many similar 
important sets. 








A Copy post-free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
———»——_—_ 
OvrsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











P; £1010 0| Narrow Columz ...,, « £310 0 
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Quarter-Page sicccerssressree 212 6] Quarter-Colamn sssecrserosrecee O17 6 
Companizs, 

Outside Page sisccsssscresreees £14 14 0] Inside Page ssesssssssssseersesesees 12 12 8 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net, 
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DVICE. as to CHOIOE of SOHOOLS.—The 
? SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

ates) gives advice and assistance without o! oe Parents and Guardians 
tn the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





PROpeNTIL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. £20,000,000 


oe oe os 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

3ITREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
JATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. Price 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

TUNIS AND EGYPT. By Sr. Loz Srracuey. 

MR, BALFOUR’S “ FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF,” By Benxsaniy Kup, 
THE OONDITION OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By M. H. Srietmaxy, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND OLD AGE PENSIONS—A REPLY TO MR, 


CHAMBERLAIN. By J. Lister Sreap, Assistant Secretary of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, 


DRINK AS A TRADE, By J. SatcHett Horxins, 

BISHOP THIRLWALL AND THE IRISH CHUROH BILL, By the Bisuor 
or DERRY. 

THE FUTURE OF POETRY. By A, O. Benson. 

THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. By R. H. Inauis Patcrayg, 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, By Sir Herpert Maxwett, Bart., M:P, 

CANON ALBERIC’S SCRAP BOOK. By M. R. Jamzs, 


CORRESPONDENCE—(SETTLING THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM? By H, 
Dr F, MontGomeEry). 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.o, 
PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, S.W, 


ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


Town Members £3 3s, per annum, Country Members £1 1s, per annum, 
Suitable Candidates are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee, For 











Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the above address, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ee — Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ATRONS 1 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OnarkmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ins Drruty-CHaIrMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysrc1an—-J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1,A. 
SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated*Fund, £3,819,630. Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. : 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. : 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
Boe Dick 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

2,622,812. 

5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnrTED Kinapom. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GrantED at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

















COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
peers f the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 3i1st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, OONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &ec. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Oure in CHOLERA, DYSENTHRY, DIARRH@GA, OOLICS, &c. 
OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sots ManvuracTuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.0. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58,, and 10s. SAVORY & MOORH, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





IRKBEOK BANK.| 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


hb ASO Ol DEN TS8, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











THE NEW REVIEW. 


Now Edited by W. HE. HENLEY. 
One Shilling Monthly, 
The most readable of the Monthlies, 
MARCH ContTEnrTs. 
KENNETH GRAHAME, In ARCADY, 
SPENSER WILKINSON. The PASSING of ENGLAND, 
x LORD RANDOLPH CHUKCHILL. 


O. F. Krany. INDIA: IMPRESSIONS, 8-11. 
P, VERLAINE, A UNE FEMME, 
A, OLERKE. In PRAISE of CONVENTION, 


O, E. Rarmonp. GUSTUS FREDERICK, 
GEORGE WrynpHAy, M.P, 

The POETRY of the PRISON. 
A.R.Wuitrway. POLITICS in NEWFOUNDLAND. 
G. W. Stervens. Mr. BALFOUR’S PHILOSOPHY, 


J. K. Starxey. The CYOLE. 
ALEXANDER Scott. The COMPLETE HUSBAND. 
OHARLES WHIBLEY. TWO THIEVES. 


H. G. WELLS, The TIME MAOHINE, 7-8. 
London: WiLL1AM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.0. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


E PP ge’ s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
HE UNION BANE 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





of 


Paid-up Capital Peeeetroneeereesccvecees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors,,, 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 





Assured free of all Liability, 
mn Ry re supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONAL Joint, 


D, 
F. B. MAODONALD, $ Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





NOTICE.—In future the Inpex tothe SpecTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Offce, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY, 


THE MERMAID. 
A Love Tale. 
By L. DOUGALL, 
Author of “Beggars All,” &e., 


NOW READY. 


The MODEL of CHRISTIAN GAY. 


By Horack ANNESLEY VACHEL. 

“4 very well-written and interesting story, in which one is glad to find no 
tonch of psychological nastiness. The phases of Californian life which Mr. 
Vachel chooses to depict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion and restraint.”—Globe. 

“ An excellent story of life in California. The author is exceedingly successful 
in dealing with character. The book is full of interesting, often exciting, situa- 
tions, from a lynching to a fight with a bear.”—Yorkshire Post. 








NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Harold 


Vauiines, Author of ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,’’ &. 

“A story abounding in new features and palpitating with human interest. 
It ‘s the tragedy of the hero’s martyrdom at the hands of a couple of selfish, 
anprincipled women, that Mr, Vallings recounts with singular force and impres- 
siveness ; as we'l as a subordinate life-drama of harrowing pathos and profound 
horror, with a realism the grimness of which has never been surpassed by Zola 
himee'f, The book is simply a chef-d’euvre of its sort.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


A BEGINNER. 


BroveuTon, Author of *‘ Nancy,” &. 





By Rhoda 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


EARL LAVENDER. By Jonny Davinson. 
A Full and True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, which 
lasted One Night and One Diy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 63. With a 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 





* An amazingly clever novel-farce.”—Queen. 


HERE, THERE, & EVERYWHERE. 


By Baron pvE Matortie, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, lds. 


**It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of con- 
temporary personages,”’—Times, 


“A most entertaining and readable book.”—Spectator. 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wurrt, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 


“The story of the Kelly gang has ‘never been set out with more effect.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


WHILE LONDON SLEEPS: 


Sketches of London from Midnight to Morning. By Ricuarp Dow tine. 
Post 8yo, with pictorial cover, 2s. 


“ Affords telling glimpses of the humour and pathos of little known phases 
of life in a great city.”—Glasgow Herald. 


By HENRY MURRAY. 


A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry Murray. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


“A distinct success.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Every picture he draws is vivid.’’—Standard. 


NEW EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 


The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 
NOW READY. 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in 
QUIET WATERS. By Mrs. E. CuTHett. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


WARD and DOWNEY (Ltd.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELL 
AND Uruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A,; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLIGNANI’s LisBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. 
By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 





With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 


1623—1687. 
One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society; 
Sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell ; 
Maker and Author of the “ Down Survey” of Ireland. 
DeriveD FROM Private Documents Hirnerto UNPUBLISHED. 
By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN 


PLACE. 
AClue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources, 


By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, 
Author of “The Drama of Empire,” &c., sometime Fellow of New Coll., Oxford 


With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES of a JOURNEY on the UPPER 
MEKONG, SIAM. By H Warrineton Smytus, of the Royal Department 
of Mines and Geology, Bangkok. Published for the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its 


Development in various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EveLryn 
Crcit, M.A., Barristor-at-Law. 

** Even those who do not agree with the writer’s conclusions will find them. 
selves better equipped for a rational discussion of the subject by a study of the 
facts historically and dispassionately expounded as Mr, Cecil expounds them.”— 
Times, 





With Portraits, 8vo, 183. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop 


of Ely and subsequently of Winchester. A Memoir. By the Very Rev. 
Gro. Wm. Kitcurn, D.D., Dean of Durham, 
“Te memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but 
a luminous and instructive chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history.”— 
Times. 
**The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memoir of 
a most interesting personality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SZZOULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstonr, M.P. NEW and POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 


BARTLE FRERE, Bart. Dcrived from hitherto Unpublished Documents, 

By Jonny MarringAv, [Second Edition, 
** Few members of the British public service, which has given England many 
of her greatest names in peace and war, have been connected with a larger variety 
of affairs than Sir Bartle Frere, and his association with them will be matter of 
history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and admira- 
tion.”’—Times, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s, 


The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES 
of WERNER von SIEMENS. Votume II. Including the following subjects: 
—Induction Writing Telegraph — Magneto-Electric Quick Type-Writer— 
Electric Water-Level Indicator—Mine Exploder—Alcohol Meter—The Uni- 
versal Galvanometer—Automatically Steered Torpedoes—Automatic Klectric 
Lamp — Electric Plough —Electric Elevator — Electricity Meter — Energy 
Meter, &c, _ US uy. [Next week, 


32mo, roan, 3s, 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 


The PSALTER: ACCORDING to the 


PRAYER-BOOK VERSION. With a Ooncordance and Other Matter com- 
piled by the Right Hon, W. E. Guapstons, M.P. [Neat week. 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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READY THIS DAY, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP IN 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By Lavy THEODORA GUEST. _ 
‘WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S SKETCHES. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL Martin, 
MARCH. 


Wares For SALE In THE PoriTicaL Marget. The 
Hon. Auberon Herbert, with Portrait. 

BROWNING AS A PROPHET OF Humanity. E. A, 
Skurray. 

Owe PHASE OF THE GOTHENBURG SrsTrEm. W. 8. 
Caine, M.P. 

Mr. Carne’s “PHase’’ anp SCANDINAVIAN Facts. 
The Rev. F. S. Macaulay Bennett, M.A. 

Women’s CLrarms anpD Men’s Monorouies. Pene- 
lope Holland, with Portrait. 

Monastic Lirz anv Socrat Rerorm. Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. 

TxHE Position oF ITan1an WOMEN. Thomas Hunt- 
ington Childs, 

An IpEaL Woman. Short Story. Osgood Hartier. 

Notes aNnD CoMMENTS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, 
aNnD OPEN CoLuUMN. 

Price One Shilling. 


Horcninson and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDIN. AIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

le. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, Os, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
fnew old in bottle, at 22s., 25s., 50s., 368,, 42s, per 
lozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, ang at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 69. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





HE DRAMA of TO-DAY is in a 
decidedly healthy condition. This is due 
partly to the fact that our leading dramatists en- 
deavour to produce work which will rank as literature. 
But it is, of course, mainly due to the appreciation 
which the British public always shows for a good 
play. Indeed, the British public invariably 
patronises what is good. This accounts for the 
wonderful popularity, as a family medicine, of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. The British public 
knows by a that for purifying the blood, 
invigorating the nerves and promoting the healthy 
action of the liver, there is nothing in the whole 
wide world to equal Holloway’s Pills; while for 
curing gout, rheumatism, and the like, the Oint- 
ment is unsurpassed, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
of the United yearly, terly. 
Smgdom ... .0 we oe £1 86... 0143,..07 2 
Including postage to an 
of the yen he hem 
Colonies, America, 





France, Germany, India, 
Ohina, &... ue ww. wo 1106.,0153...078 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror MARCH. 


Tur House or Commons: A PLEA FOR ACTION, 
By J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue County CoonclL anD THE Mvsic Hats. By 
William Archer, 

= REFERENDUM IN SwITzERLAND. By Numa 

rcZ. 

EMERSON, TRANSCENDENTALIST AND UTILITARIAN, 
By Vernon Lee. 

Tue Descent 1nTO Haves. By Professor Percy 
Gardner. 

THE MANCHESTER ScHOoL, By Goldwin Smith, 

THE EnGLIsH FaILuRE 1n Eoyrt. By a Cairene, 

} XPERIENCES OF AN ANGLICAN CATHOLIC. 

THE MEANING AND MEASURE OF ‘ UNEMPLOY- 
MENT.’ By John A. Hobson. 

RELIGION AND THE STaTE. Ey John Clifford, D.D, 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No, 425, MARCH. Price ls, 

CONTENTS. 

1, THe Herons. Chaps. 13-15, 

2. Our OBLIGATIONS TO ARMENIA. 

3. Rozert Sourury. By George Saintsbury. 

4, Tue SancHoO Panza OF Mapacascar. By Julian 

Corbett. 

5. SomE Humours OF PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING, 

6. My FRIEND BEPPINO. 

7. THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE Brack Country. 

8. FroissaRT THE Historian. By G. 0. Macaulay, 

9, THe SOLDIER IN PRINT, 


MacmILran and Co., London, 





Now Ready for MARCH. Price 1s. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


CONTENTS: 

Tue SamariTaN DocrRe¥E OF THE MESSIAH, By 
A. Cowley, M.A., Trinity Coliege, Oxford. 

Tun Person OF CHRIST: A PROBLEM IN THE 
PuiLosopHy OF ReEicgion. By Rev. A, M. Fa'r- 
bairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

On THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUTH NOT SPEAKING FROM 
HimsEtF. By Very Rey. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., 
Dean of Armagh. 

Tue Baptisi’s MEssaGe 10 Jzsts. By Rey. 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Proressor F. Brass on tHE Two EDITIONS oF 
Acts. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Sr. Paut’s USE OF THE ARGUMENT FROM Ex- 
PERIENCE. By Rev. Professor B. B, Warfield, 
D.D., LL.D. 

Sr. Paut’s VIEW OF THE GREEK Gops. By Rev. 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 

London: Hopper & StovcHTON, 27 Paternoster Row 





Now Ready for MARCH. Price 6d. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

The Manchester Guardian. With Portraits, 

Tue Lire oF A GEOLOGIST. By Professor Henry 
Drummond. 

EnGLisH AUTHORS AND AMERICAN ROyALTIes, A 
Chat with Mr. A. P. Wat*. 

Mary QUEEN oF €cots. II. From the Murder of 
her Husband to the Coronation of her Son. By 
D. Hay Fleming. 

MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE Bock TRADE, 

New Books, 

Mr. BaLFOUR ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 
By Professor Marcus Dods, 

Mr, CuurtTon Cotiins’s Essays anv Stupres. By 
George Saintsbury. 

THE TaLE oF CHLOE. 

An EXCELLENT TALKER. By W. B, Yeats. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE HoOvsE OF Lorps, 
By G. P. Macdonell. 

Mr. SarntsBury’s CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 

News Notes—Novet Notrs—TuHer Booxman’s 
TABLE—THE BOOKSELLER, &e. 


London : Hopper & StovuGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“ Thcre is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
. of the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


for 1895. 
Demy &vo, paper boards, Ss.; cloth boards, 4s, 
ELH AE, Ee, 


Under the sanction of 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH, 1895, 


Tue Mitustone RounD THE NEcK or 

. By item Laird Clowes (Mentions), > 
HE Goop SENSE OF THE ENGLISH Pz 
T. E. Kebbel. me, Sp 

On Some LEGAL DISABILITIES OF TrADE-Unioys 
By Bernard Holland. With Prefatory Note by his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. ’ 

How To OrnGANISE A PEOPLE’S KitcHeEn 1x Lonpon, 
By Edith Sellers. 

THE BUILDER OF THE RounpD Towers: a Curoniciz 
oF THE EsautH Century. By the Hon, Emily 
Lawless. 

Wuat 1s Cuorcn AvuTHORITY? By the Rev. Canon 
Teignmouth Shore. 

THE WANTON MUTILATION OF ANIMALS. By Dr, 
Fleming, C.B. 

REMBRANDT AND SiR JosHua ReEynotps, By Sir 
Charles Robinson (Surveyor of her Majesty's 
Pictures). 

Orricers’ EXPENSES IN THE CAVALRY, By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 

Written Gesture. (With Illustrative Fac-similes,) 
By John Holt Schooling, 

Maurice MArTERLINCK. By Richard Hovey. 

Tue CarnesE Drama. By George Adams. 

A Nigut IN THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY, By Michael 
MacDonagh. 

Mr. Batrour’s ATTACK ON AGNostTicism, By the 
Right Hon. Professor Huxley, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No, 953. MARCH, 1895. 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

Tue ScortisH ScHOOL OF PAINTING. 

Sir BarTLe FRERE. 

A Foreianer. Chaps. 15-20, By E. Gerard. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
M. M. Dowie.—GALLIA. By Ménrz Murizt Down, Author of * A Girl in the Karpathians.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. “ Powerful, original, and even fascinating. It gives its author a distinct position and individuality,”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ This extraordinary book is written with wonderful cleverness.”’— ily Telegraph, - - eats 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRAIL of the SWORD. By Guserr Parker, Author of “ Pierre 


and his People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The most finished piece of work Mr, Parker has yet done.”—Westminster Gazette. “ Capitally written and full of rousing action.”"—N.B. Daily Mail. 
“ Brilliant adventures, There is a great deal of chivalry in the story. Mr. Parker has written not a few notable and brilliant tales, but he has never done 
better than in ‘ The Trail of the Sword.’ ””—Speaker. 
“It presents a stirring drama of love and war, enacted amid ore scenery and romantic circumstances.”—Scotsman. 
Jessica is a sweeter woman than one often comes across in fiction. The book is one of rattling adventure.”—Literary World. 


W. E. Norris—MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norzis, Author of “Mdlle. de Mersac.” 


&c. Third Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
** One of the most intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novels of the current year.”’—Duwily Telegraph, 
“The characters are carefully and cleverly drawn, and the story is ingenious and interesting.””—Guardian, 
“Mr. Norris writes as an educated and shrewd observer and as a gontleman.”—Pall Mall Budget. 


Anthony Hope.—The GOD in the CAR. By Antuony Hops, Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner 


of Zenda,” “A Change of Air,” &c. Sixth Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s, 

“ This is, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limits; brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not 
elaborated ; constructed with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure; true 
without cynicism, subtle without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence.”— World, 

“Ruston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle strokes. The minor characters are clear cut. In short the book is a 
brilliant one. ‘The God in the Car’ is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.”* 


Baring-Gould.KITTY ALONE. By 8. Barrne-Goutp, Author of “Mehalah,” “ Cheap 


Jack Zita,’”* &c. Third Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“If any one wants—and in days when so much fiction is morbid and depressing it is to the credit of human nature to believe that many persons must want—a 
book, brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, and interesting, he can scarcely do better than order ‘ Kitty Alone.’ ’—National Observer. 
“Tt is an interesting, romantic story, with plenty of incident. It ‘ asks no social questions, and pumps no hidden shame’; there is nota New Woman within 
a hundred wiles of it, and if any novel-reader of wholesome inclinations and a taste for style and method is not pleased with it, we can only say we are sorry for 
him.’’—Saturday Review. ‘A strong and original story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“We regard ‘ Kitty Alone’ as one of the strongest stories we have had of late from Mr. Baring-Gould.”—Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION in the PRESS, 


Arthur Morrison.—TALES of MEAN STREETS. By Arraur Morrison. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph,”—Athenzum. 
“A great book. The author's method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling sense of reality. The writer lays upon usa master hand, The book is 
simply appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’""— World, 
“A powerful volume painted with the brush of a Hogarth.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


Conan Doyle.—ROUND the RED LAMP. Facts and Fancies of Medical Life. By A. 


CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” ‘‘ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 68. 

‘* The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting room. 
It is very superior to ‘The Diary of a Late Physician.’ ’’—Illustrated London News, 

“ These tales are skilful, attractive, and eminently suited to give relief to the mind of a reader in quest of distraction.’”’—Athenzum, 

“Tt is quite safe to assert that no one who begins to read ‘Round the Red Lamp’ will voluntarily lay the book aside until every one of its fascinating pages 
bas been perused,’’—Lady. 

‘*No more interesting and occasionally sensational stories have appeared than these.”—Punch. 

** All of it is human and true, and full of profound pathos.”—Bradford Observer. 

**In these stories Dr. Doyle has reached a far higher level of excellence than in any other stories of modern life which he has done, They are treated witk 
infinite delicacy and refinement.” —Keview of Reviews. 

‘*A more boldly realistic and yet artistic series of stories has not been published for many a day.”’—Literary World, U.S.A. 


Robert Barr.—IN the MIDST of ALARMS. By Roserr Barr, Author of “ From Whose 


Bourne,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A delightful romance, with experiences strange and exciting......Tae dialogue is always bright and witty; the scenes are depicted briefly and effectively ; and 
there is no incident from first to last that one would wish to have omitted.”—Scotsman. 

“A book which bas abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud,”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

* A fresh and brightly written book, embodying no little observation and knowledge.”—Gentlewoman. 

“A story distinguished for kindly feeling, genuine humour, and really graphic portraiture.”—Swussex Daily News, 

“There is a quaint thought or a good joke on almost every page, and Mr. Barr gives to each character its true forca, colour, and perspective.”—Black and White, 


Margaret Benson._SUBJECT to VANITY. By Marcarser Benson. With numerous 


Tllustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
"A very charming volume.”’—N.B. Daily Mail. *¢ A charming little book about household pets by a daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury.”—Speaker. 
* There are many clever, thoughtful, witty things in it."—Westminster Budget, “The chapters are brightly and cleverly written.”—Globe. 
“ The illustrations are clever, and the whole book is a singularly delightful one. It is very seldom that we get anything so perfect of its kind.”—Guardian. 
“Written with an uncommon affection for animals, and with a peculiar knowledge of their ways and of their moral nature, such as itis, They make a book 
which will be read with interest and amusement by all who can sympathise with the joys and sorrows which agitate the world of the drawing-room hearthrug.” 


—Scotsman, 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Dolman.—MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great Towns, and 


its Influence on their Social Welfare. By FREDERICK DOLMAN. With an Introduction by Sir JOHN HUTTON, Chairman of the London County 
Council. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


“Q."—The GOLDEN POMP: a Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. 


ama + T. QUILLER COUOH. Crown 8yo, buckram, 63. Also 30 Copies on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, £1 1s, Also 15 Copies on Japane:e Paper, 
demy 8vo, £2 2s, 

+9" hes roduced a noteworthy book, and has laid lovers of literature under an obligation.”,—Daily News. a 

“A garland of great fragrance and beauty. The volume is in outward aspect worthy of its contents.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

**In every respect delightful. The volume is a perfect gem.”—Times. “ A delightful book.”—Scotsman. 


Hutton.—WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: a Biography. By W. H. 


HUTTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. a z 
“ In every respect an excellent monograph. The style is clear and graceful, the facts are duly sifted, and it is by far the best account of its subject.””—World. 
‘An effective piece of biography, learned in matter and generous in appreciation, and a valuable contribution to the history of Laud and his times.”—Times, 
‘Where can we find a faithful, scholarly, and appreci2tive account of the great Archbishop? Tho answer may b2 unhesitatingly given: In Mr. ager = ball 
—Guardiar, 


Flinders Petrie.—A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Hyksos. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., Professor of Egyptology at the University. Fully I!ustrated, crown 8yo, 6s, 
“The entire work will long remain the standard authority on the History of Egypt.” —Freeman’s Journal. 
“A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, ant 
supply a vacant place in English literature of Egyptology.” —Times. 
“ Promises to be the most complete and trustworthy treatise on the subject in the English tongue.”—Scotsman, 


Flinders Petrie.—EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. Frinpers Perr. [Illustrated 


by Tristram Ellis. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. A selection of the ancient tales of Egypt, edited from original sources, and of great importance as illustrating the life 
and society of ancient Egypt. 


Baring-Gould.—_The DESERTS of SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Banrinc-Goutp. With 


«, Dumerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, c 4 
o We leave the author with a clear and delightful knowledge of the district and with a fresh attraction towards himself,”—Leeds Mercury. 
It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest and enchain attsntion,”—Times, 


Oscar Browning.—The AGE of the CONDOTTIERI: a Short Story of Italy from 1409 


to 1530. _By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Orown 8v0, 5s. 
This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning’s ‘Guelphs and Ghibellines,’ and the two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1250 to 1530, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
Social England Series. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS NEW SERIES IS NOW 
READY, ENTITLED 


THE TROUBADOURS AND 
COURTS OF LOVE. 


By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, M.A. (Oxon.) 
With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES WILL BE BY 
¥. W. CORNISH, Prof. VINOGRADOFF, GEO. G. CHISHOLM, F. A. INDER- 


WICK, Q.0., LUCY TOULMIN SMITH, 8. 0. ADDY, Prof. G. BALDWIN 
BROWN, KENELM D. COTES (the Editor of the Series), and others, 


NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A., 


Professor in the University of St. Andrews. 10s. 6d. 
[Liprary or PHILOSOPHY. 
** 4 keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker, who is also an acute 
dialectician, of the famous group of ideas which has exercised so potent an influence 
over the philosophy of law, ethics, and politics.”—TIMES. “A most valuable and 
important addition to the Library of Philosophy, in which several books of first- 
rate merit have already appeared,’”’—Guiascow HERALD, 


LOGIC. By Prof. C. Sigwart. Translated 


by H. Denpy. 2 vols., 21s. [UrBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
An important attempt to reconstruct logic from the point of view of methodoloay, 
thus bringing it into active relations with the scientific problems of the present day. 


The GLOBE-TROTTER in INDIA TWO 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, and other INDIAN STUDIES. By MicnaE. 
Macmrizay, B.A. (Oxon.), Fellow of the Bombay University and Professor 
of English Literature at Elphinstone College. 4:. 6d. 

4 collection of thoughtful and suggestive papers on a variety of subjects con- 
nected with India, the most noteworthy amongst them being one on the travels of 
an Italian named Genselli Careri, and another in which the question of the 
regeneration of India is considered with reference to the doctrine of heredity.’— 
Literary WORLD. 


TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: aNovel. By 


ExvizaBetu E, Evans, Author of ‘‘The Story of Louis XVII,” “Kaspar 
Hauser,” &c. 3s. 6d: 

“It may be questioned whether the thing is worth doing, but certainly Mrs. Evans 
has done it uncommonly well, that is, if a portrait’s merit is to be measured by the 
photographic fidelity of the likeness.”"—Part, Matt Gazette. ‘* The fascination 
of the work as a whole is not to be resisted, and the clever manner in which Mrs, 
Evans handles her characters, as well as her literary method, compel attention,”’-— 
Notts GuaRDIAN. 


DARWINISM and RACE PROGRESS. By 


J. B. Haycrart, Professor of Physiology in ths University College, Cardi 
2s, 6d. SocraL ScIENCE SERIES. 
Anattempt to show how the racial deterioration which would of necessity ensue 
zupon our modern care of the sickly and the criminal may be counteracted by a 
keener public conscience, and finally by public rules in regard to the obligations of 
parentage, 


The MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of Ethical 


Scriptures drawn from many Sources, and Arranged. Pp. 336, 4s. 6d. 

** Tt is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the highest kind. It 
appeals to the high and best instincts."—Guiascow HERALD. “ Everywhere the 
dook seeks to shipe to fine issues the moral life; its outlook on life is wide and 
generous, and the appeal of the highest motive is brought in many of these 
aphorisms to the service of the lowliest duties. The arrangement of the work is 
admirable."—SPraAKER. “It must have cost an immense amount of time and 
trouble ..... A book which is certain to repay all the trouble taken with at.”— 
CaTHOLIc TIMES. 


The GOSPEL of BUDDHA according to 


OLD RECORDS. Told by Dr. Paut Carus, 6s. 
A simple exposition in the words of the original Gospels (translated) of the life 
and doctrines of Buddha, as they bear upon the religious thought of the present. 
A COMPLETE EXPOSE OF MODERN THEOSOPHY. 


Madame BLAVATSKY and her THEOSO- 


PHY. By Artuur LIt118, Author of “ Modern Mystics and Modern Magic.” 63 

“A useful summary and harmony of the various Blavatsky gospels and ex- 

posures.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, “ A very careful examination of the whole 

of the so-called religion or philosophy which at one time made so much way in 
Western Europe.”—DatLy TELEGRAPH, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1895. 


2s. 6d, [Now ready. 
NEW POETRY. 
FASCICULUS VERSICULORUM. By J. 


Saxon MILLs. Fecap, 8vo, antique boards, 2s. 6d, ‘ They are all clever, and 
some of them really poetic.” —Giascow HeraLD. “ Evidently the productions 
of a mind of high culture.’’—PRESBYTERIAN, 


VOX AMORIS DEI. By Francis Osmas- 


TON. Feap. 8v0, 2s, 6d. ‘A writer of distinct poetic ability, and many of hi 

sonnets rise to Miltonic heights, The poetry is pure, often Iaeser ya its 

a thoughts always suggest thoughts that are still brighter.”—Giasaow 
ERALD. 


ANGELINE, and other Poems. By Farel 


V. CO. SERJEANT. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Always sincere in e: Si i 
point of technical accomplishment well done," —Scorsma®, aa 


VOICES from AUSTRALIA: a Book of 


Australian Verse. By Paitip Date and Cyrin Havinanp. Feap. 8vo, 5s 
* Deserve a word of recognition as genwine, sincere, and spontaneous verse.?— 
Times. “ Plenty of good rhyme and a good deal of sound reason.”—ASIATIC 
QUARTERLY. 


The ETERNAL, and other Poems. By 


JaMES WALKER. Fcap. 8v0, 2s. Gi. 


POEMS: Allegorical, Lyrical, and Narra- 


tive. By WaLtTes InGLIsFIELD. Crown 8yo, 5s. [This day. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





WILSONS AND MILNE’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The SECRET of WARDALE 


COURT, and other Stories, By ANDRéz Horr. 1 vol., 6s, 
A selection of tales by a comparatively new writer of great TO: 
** Four clever tales.”—Athenzum, ros peemine, 
ee ee ee ae Telegraph, 
“The autbor bandles her themes with an ability th: 
favourable reception.”—Morning Post. y that should obtain « very 
“ Four excellent stories.”—Scotsman. 
** A very pleasant book.”—Literary World. 


NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. 


By the Author of “The Life of Thomas Wanless, Peasant,” &, 1 yol 
crown 8vo, 5s. . . 
“ As an artist he has found his feet......His method is biting an is ori 
on the at‘ention is masterful.’’—Birmingham Daily Post. 8 and stern, his grip 
“ A dull and uninteresting beok.”—Star. 
“Is a great advance on the author’s “Life of Thomas Wanless, Peasant,”~ 


Glasgow Herald. 
ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


The LIFE of THOMAS WANLESS, 


PEASANT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The style is remarkable for its power and simplicity, and everythi 
everybody depicted in the story is real and vivid.”—Bradford Geen _— 

“There is no clue to the hand that penned the story of a Warwickshire 
labourer’s hard life. Whoever he may be, he knows his subject.” 

Aloe i —Literary World, 
‘Tt will not do. His life would be dear at any price.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“A very powerful story of social wrongs.”—Baptist, 


HEROES in HOMESPUN: Scenes 


and Stories from the American Emancipation Movement. By Ascort R. Horr 
Author of ‘Men of the Backwoods,” “Redskin and Paleface,” * Royal 
Youths,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A volume of no little value.” —Spectator. 
“All these stories are admirably told in this record of one of the noblest 
campaigns in history.”—Westminster Gazette. 


The HISTORY of CURRENCY, 


1252-1894, Being an Account of the Gold and Silver Currencies of Europe 
and America, from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day, and their 
relation to the Mouetary aud Mercantile Experience of the Commercial 
World, By Witt1am A. Suaw, M.A, F.R.H.S., £.R.S8.S. 1 vol., 15s. 


“ Any one who has been misled by the version of history pre- 
sented by the bimetallists should read Mr. Shaw’s book.”—Times. 

“On the burning question of bimetallism Mr. Shaw leaves us 
in no doubt as to the lesson which his comprehensive studies 
have suggested to him.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Those interested in the bimetallic controversy will do well to 
study the question in the light which this work throws upon 
the metallic currencies of Europe.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A GLOSSARY of COLLOQUIAL, 


SLANG, and TECHNICAL TERMS. In Use on the Stock Exchange andin 
the Money Market. Edited by A. J. WiLson. 
This little Work covers more ground than its title implies, since it embraces 
not only the Language peculiar to the Stock Markets, but often goes beyond that, 
and offers its readers valuable counsel. 33, [Ready March 6th. 





Price 1s. net.; 14s. per annum, post-free. 


The INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. Witsom. Contents of March Number :—Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Finance—The Lesson of France—Illinois Central Railroad—China and 
Japan—Helps to Colonial Solvency in 1894—More Morey for New South 
Wales—South Australia still Athirst—English Railway Finance in 1891— 
Newfoundland Paisted on the Spot—Refilling the United States Treasury 
“Gold Sieve’—Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams—A 
Canadian Darkness which may be Felt—Gas Light and Coke Oompany, &c. 


London: 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCES AND NARRATIVES OF 
DANIEL DEFOE. 


In Sixteen Volumes, 


Edited by G. A. AITKEN, and Illustrated by J. B. Yxats. 
The First Three Volumes are now ready. 


The SURPRISING ADVENTURES, FARTHER ADVEN- 
TURES, and SERIOUS REFLECTIONS OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With an Etched Portrait of Defoe, and 9 Photogravures. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; the 3 vols. not sold separately. 


Limited Library Edition, on larger and thicker paper, bound in art canvas, 
gilt top, 4s. net per vol. 


The Iris Library. 
TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” &c. 
Illustrated by J. WaLTER WEST. 
Square fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d, net. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 


ALDINE HOUSE, 69 GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.O. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH, 


PRESIDENTS AND Poritics 1n France. By Augustin Filon. 
PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS OF THE Day :— 
1, Mz. MorLEy ayp THE IrisH Lanp Britt. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
2, CuurcH DisesTABLISHMENT. By H. M, Bompas, Q.0. 
AcTIne: aN ART. By Henry Irving. 
Lorp. RaNDOLPH Goygonns By T. H. 8. Escott. 
Two Movern Poets.” By H. D. Traill. 
PoLITICS AND THE Poor. = ‘By T. Mackay. 
VENETIAN ART aT THE New GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
Tur METHOD oF OrGanic EvotutTion.—II. By Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S, 
SrépHaNE Matiarmé. By Frederic Carrel, 
Aw ALGERIAN WINTER-ReEsORT: Biskra, By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Tue OrISIS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. By Rev. William Greswell. 
Tue Heart or Lire, Ohaps. 17-20, By W. H. Mallock. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
Atren IMMIGRATION: A REJOINDER. By Arnold White. 
THE OnImzA IN 1854 anv 1804, By Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, G.O.B., V.0. 





OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL 


HISTORY : 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


With numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, Bryan Hook, Cecil Aldin, 
A, T, Elwes, Stanley Berkeley, &. 


Demy 4to, 21s, net. 


*,* This Book is a consecutive work, dealing, in their sequence, with forty-five 
consecutive and most interesting seasonal phases of Sport and Natural History 
in the British Islands, 
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R. 8S. GUNDRY. 


CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST. 
By R. 8S. GONDRY, 
Author of “China and her Neighbours,” 
Demy 8vo, 8s, [This day. 


*,* This Volume deals with the Educational System of China and her 
Industrial Progress—Foreign Intercourse and Maritime Oustom Service— 
Qurrency and Trade— Products and Resources — Missionary on or and 
Ancestor Worship—Judicial Torture—Antagonism and its Causes, &, 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 
By W. H. HUDSON, OM.Z.S. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 


*,* Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace spoke of the extreme value and interest of this 
volume when it was originally published, and characterised it as “altogether 
unique among books on natural history,” and as “the most interesting and 
delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


J. V. MARMERY. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: 


Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and Results. 
By J. V. MARMERY, 
With an Introduction by SAMUEL LAING. 
Demy 8y0, 7s, 6d. [ Ready. 


»* The object of this volume is to give a survey of scientific advance from the 
earliest times to the present year. It endeavours to review, concisely and 
impartially, the claims to fame in research of both men and nations, and sums 
up the material and moral effeets of science in Europe. Mr, Laing in his intro- 
duction characterises the volume as “a work of great learning and research,”” 
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A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations by John Sturgess, 
Orown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


*,* A New and Ohea eager Edition of Reminiscences by the Editor of the 
Mustrated Sportin Dramatic News, containing all the Illustrations by 
John Sturgess whic appeared { in the original editions. 


G. F. UNDERHILL AND H. 8S. SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. 
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With Illustrations by L, Thackeray. 
Crown 8y0, 3s, 6d, 
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M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 1877. Written 
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Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps and 3 Maps in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 
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SALISBURY. By the Very Rev. G. D. BoriE, Dean of Salisbury. With 
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otogravure Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 


TIMES.—" A very delightful book. He has something to say which is worth 
hearing of most of the great men of his time, and his pages teem with telling 
anecdote and shrewd but always kindly observation.” 


MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about 


Uaiond spoken in America. By the Very Rev. S. R. Hote, Dean of Rochester, 


Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The book of the delightful Dean is filled with 
inted exhortations upon most of the follies and temptations of modern 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. By 


ALFRED MitneEr, O.B., Author of “ England in Egypt.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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Illustrated. 
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duction, Notes, and Questions. Cloth, 1s, net. 
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With Vocabularies, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
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Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 
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Onartes A, Youné, Professor of Astronomy in 

the College of New Jersey, Associate of the a 
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Frontispiece, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 
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PLEASURABLE POULTRY- 
KEEPING. By Epwarp Brown, Lecturer to 
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1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POULTRY KEEPING as 
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TAGERS, Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 4to, cloth, 63. 


BEE KEEPING for PLEASURE 
and PROFIT. By C. N. Ware, Lecturer to the 
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&c. Fully Illustrated. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
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COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : 
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A. Kenney-HeERBERT (“Wyvern”), Author of 
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500 pp., 78. 6d. 
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since the author, the well-known ‘ Wyvern,’ has been 
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FIFTY BREAKFASTS: contain- 
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